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It is most common for a business man to 
say, “ No one really understands my busi- 
ness as I do.” We may grant this is true. 


When such a man will admit that we 
know as much about our bisiness as he 
knows about his, the way is open for the 
proper consideration of advertising. 

When a man is willing to add what he knows about 


his business to what we know about our business, the 
foundation is ready for doing good advertising. 


For forty-two years we have been making it pay 
business men to advertise. Our experience has been 
so varied that we should be able to save time and 
money for any intending advertiser by our suggestions 
as to what to do and what to avoid. 


Suppose you test us. 
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New York Boston Chicago Cleveland 
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“*Put it up to men who know your market’’ 
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Beginning a new advertiser, some 
time ago, we selected the article to be 
featured; named and trade-marked it; 
designed the package; engaged the 
sales-manager; visited the jobbers; and 
now we are starting to line up the 


dealers. In about ten months’ time 
we expect to begin a real consumer’s 
campaign based on a percentage that 
will permit us to keep it up and increase 
it, we hope. The right start may take 
some time, but that’s the Federal way 
to win. 
a & &s 


Federal copy is loaded with con- 
sumer conviction—it is not the work 
of untried ad-writers, but the careful 
product of advertising managers, ex- 
perienced in the great Retail School 
—where tonight’s ad must bring a 
sale tomorrow. 
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Another great European advertiser 
just brought his business to Federal. 
This is a man experienced in the 
markets of the world. He selected 
his American agent after an unpreju- 
diced comparison of resources—in- 
vestigating carefully all claims ad- 
vanced by others for his account. If 
American advertisers would only take 
more time and tzouble defore they 
made their agency connection, what 
a lot of money it would save! 
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The success of every advertising 
agency must be measured by the con- 
fidence it can inspire—and KEEP. 
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Advertising and Selling forOctober 
had a good, practical criticism of fol- 
low-up asemployed byleadingnational 
advertisers. We are glad to statethat 
two of those very highly complimented 
were both Federal clients—The Baker 
Importing Company and The Tootal 
Broadhurst Lee Co., Ltd. 
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Number One of the Federal Library 
has just appeared. It is the first of a 
series that hopes to be helpful to ad- 
yertisers, present andfuture. Each of 





these library miniatures aims to bea 
perfect specimen of printing art. 
Shall we send you Number Two? 
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All of advertising is not art and 
literature, That is only the com- 
plexion of the campaign. Let's get 
down to hard facts—what is your plan? 
What is your Big Fact? 

If you should stop tonight would 
you be forgotten tomorrow? Where 
do you aim to arrive—and when? 
What is your 7e/—and is it worthit? 
Does your advertising answer such 
questions right off—if not, why not? 
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The Little Schoolmaster rapped the 
advertiser below rather sharply not 
long ago, but that was before he em- 
ployed Federal Service. 

Does this transformation of appear- 
ance deserve a transformation of 
opinion, Mr. Professor? 


Brown's Linen Ledger Paper 


Is Uncle Sam's Standard 
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If you want to start 
something new, write 
Federal Advertising Agency 
243-249 West 39th Street New York 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND 
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CHIEF HOPE OF PRICE 
MAINTENANCE IS TO 
EDUCATE DEALERS 





FUTILITY OF COERCION APPARENT TO 
PROMINENT PRODUCER LONG BE- 
FORE SUPREME COURT DECISION— 
WHY EVEN’ BENEVOLENT  DES- 
POTISM MUST GIVE WAY TO COM- 
MERCIAL DEMOCRACY AND MORAL 
SUASION — PRICE MAINTENANCE 
ITSELF NOT NECESSARILY SACRED 


By Jefferson Livingston, 


Sole Owner of T. A. Snider Preserve 
Company, Cincinnati, O., pro- 
ducers of Snjder’s Tomato 
Catsup, Snider’s Pork 

and Beans, etc. 


[EprtortaL Note:—Jefferson Living- 
ston is not only the executive of the 
T, A. Snider -Preserve Company, of 
Cincinnati; he is the company. He 
started in years ago working for T. A. 
Snider at five dollars a week; four 
years ago he acquired the last outstand- 
ing share. To-day he is a very wealthy 
man with great interests; still young, 
active in business and deeply inter- 
ested in all phases of national progress. 
His ten factories in four states will grow 
into twelve or thirteen by next year, 
and will not stop there. He has been 
importuned more than once to go into 
a trust but has invariably refused, for 
reasons he has explained in this article. 

He ought to be fairly familiar with 
conditions for the further reasons that 
he has sold his goods and managed his 
interests in every state in the Union, 
and found time besides to visit and 
study human nature in every quarter, 
not to say sixteenth or thirty-second 
of the globe. 

His opinions are therefore not less 
weighty than interesting, particularly 
$o since President Taft and the Su- 
preme Court seem to find themselves 
im agreement with him. And by way 
of illustrating what his faith in the re- 
tailer has done for him he gives Print- 
ERS’ Ink some further and very inter- 
esting details of his business. His 
policy might be described in brief as 
“business with the lid off.” His “trade 
secrets” are open secrets. He has noth- 
ing to conceal. If the other fellow can 
borrow anything, he believes it will 
help general ‘conditions enough to com- 

96 him for any possible personal 
oss. 


There is a right and a wrong 
in this attempt to make the re- 
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tailers stick to a fixed price fer 
your goods. 

Price maintenance is all right 
and justifiable when the whole- 
saler and retailer agree to it, and 
only then. It is all wrong and 
unjustifiable when you coerce or 
try to coerce them into doing 1t, 
even when it seems to you best 
for their interests to do so. It 
is not wrong in principle, but it 
becomes wrong and _ oppressive 
when the producer, having taken 
the wrong path in the beginning, 
tries to pursue it consistently to 
the end. 

And he has been wrong. The 
remedy for price-cutting is not the 
withdrawal of confidence from the 
dealer, but the cultivation of more 
confidence. The whole trouble 
grows out of a condition of mis- 
understanding and ignorance, in 
which both share—the dealer an 
ignorance of what may be best for 
him and the producer an ignor- 
ance of how the dealer ought to 
be handled. The recourse of the 
producer is not a benevolent des- 
potism but education. 

It looked practicable to take a 
short: cut across lots and drive 
the too independent dealer back 
into line, but the trusts, combines 
and their imitators which have 
been trying to do this have now 
got to go back and find the right 
way, and it has been expensive in 
more ways than one to learn the 
lesson. 

Has it paid to do it? In my 
opinion, it has not. The trusts 
and combines themselves have 
made money, but I am sure in my 
own mind that they have sacrificed 
great opportunities to make more. 
The substitution of legal force 
and craft for open, plain dealing 
has corrupted business, fomented 
dissatisfaction, impaired  confi- 
dence and narrowed the market. 
It has held us all back—pro- 
ducers, dealers, public. We have 
all been paying for the greed and 
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impatience of a few, and ior their 
lack of faith in the people, for 
that is what it amounts to. 

What we want, what we have 
got to have and what we are go- 
ing to have is an open field 
straight down from the producer 
to the consumer, It has been noth- 
ing less than a curse to the coun- 
try to allow the producer to es- 
tablish an absolute price to the 
wholesaler, the wholesaler to es- 
tablish a price to the retailer and 
the retailer be forced to sell to the 
consumer at a certain price. 

The conditions under which al! 
these men sell are not the same, 
and each one should be left free 
to make whatever local adjust- 
ment seems necessary. If the pro- 
ducer is as loyal to the men who 
market his goods as he expects 
them to be to him, he will edu- 
cate them to understand their best 
interests and his own and he will 
have nothing to fear from them— 
they will cut prices or maintain 
them, according to the needs of 
the moment and the locality. But 
the cutting, I believe, will be as 
nothing in comparison to what it 
is now. 

Too much anxiety altogether is 
shown in regard to the dollar 
and too little as to the dealer, 
with the result that many pro- 
ducers lose both dollar and deal- 
er. Take care of the dealers and 
the dollars will take care of them- 
selves. 

We cannot overemphasize the 
fact that the dealer—wholesaler 
and retailer—is the key to the sit- 
uation. Treat him as an ally and 
you can ask anything of him. 
Treat him as a vassal of doubtful 
loyalty and you will have your 
hands full watching him. You 
may get the better of him for a 
while; you may even make him 
observe his own interests against 
his judgment, if that is the way it 
seems to you; but you cannot do 
even that for long, as the sequel 
in the United States Supreme 
Court shows. 

I do not dispute the fact that 
the dealer is, indeed, often blind 
to his best interests, though I can- 
not complain of his treatment of 
me. Neither do I dispute the 
fact that price maintenance is de- 
sirable, in general.- My objection 
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is merely to the wrong way of 
maintaining prices. A thing never 
is settled until it is settled right, 
If price maintenance in any given 
case is right, the facts to prove it 
must exist, and those facts wii] 
convince the dealer if they are 
properly presented. The dealer is 
not in business for his health and 
he will change his methods in or- 
der to make a profit. ‘Lhere are 
a few dealers who will not, but 
the average dealer will. There- 
fore give him the facts; it will 
be cheaper in the end. 

I believe, moreover, we are com- 
ing to the recognition that it 
takes more than one party to fix 
the price. The producer knows 
what he has got to get for his 
goods at the tactory. He ought 
to let the wholesaler and retailer 
have their say on the conditions 
at their end. It is coming to 
that. I believe that the time is 
actually here for the wise pro- 
ducer to put his time and effort 
and money into educating the re- 
tailer to business methods. 

I do not mean filling him up 
with a lot of “confidence in our 
goods.” I mean real education— 
giving him facts about how to do 
business, how to figure his costs, 
price his goods, collect his bills, 
etc. The average retailer does 
not have the opportunity to get 
the best thought on these things. 
He hears a lot of talk from the 
different traveling salesmen about 
their lines and their houses, but 
very little about the things that 
would help him systematize his 
own work and his thought. Most 
of these salesmen are pulling one 
against the other, and most of 
their suggestions cancel one an- 
other. The dealer, instead of be- 
ing progressively stimulated and 
built up into a live wire, 1s too 
often left confused, doubtful and 
suspicious. 

This is wrong and wasteful. 
The theory of “get the money” 
has been just about as popular 
and successful with the retailer 
as burglary is. It goes for a time 
and then something has to break. 
The trusts and combines and the 
other concerns that have imitated 
them have got to give it up or 
they will be put entirely out of 
business themselves. The people 
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THE MAGAZINE WITH A BROAD APPEAL 

























The Family Magazine Section 


OF 


“America’s Greatest Daily Papers”’ 


THEJNORTH AMERICAN OF PHILADELPHIA 
THE ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
THE PITTSBURG DISPATCH 
THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
THE WASHINGTON POST 
THE SAN FRANCISCO CALL 
THE BOSTON GLOBE 
THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


POULTRY ARTICLES 


of wide, general interest appear in December, 
January and February. 


THE GARDEN ANNUAL 


will be the January issue, appearing January 
28th. A complete issue containing 16 articles } 
on flowers, vegetables, planting tables and j 
everything of interest for all from the back- 
yard gardener to the owner of a small farm in 
the outlying districts. 


December forms close November 2oth. 


JANUARY BACK COVER OPEN ' 
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THE ABBOTT & BRIGGS COMPANY 


NEW YORK General Managers CHICAGO 


1,500,000 Concentrated Circulation 
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will not stand-for it. The popu- 
lar unrest shows this very plairfiy. 

Recently I was in the market 
for a large amount of a certain 
kind of goods. I had eight com- 
panies bidding. Every one bid 
the same price and made the 
same conditions. What did that 
leave me to do? I might just as 
well have sent them a blank check 
to fill in, or signed a blank con- 
tract. 

I have known variations of this 
case, where combines have fixed 
up the bids, putting some higher 
than others, in order to send the 
order to the factory it had pre- 
viously decided was the proper 
one to get it. 


The most for your mowey 
—of quality, of nutrition. of purity, is contained 
in every package of 


SNIDER 


“ 
‘The beans, the tomatoes, the delicate pork jowl, the ‘seasoning—all 
materials are the very best money can buy. nd the known 





MAGAZINE EDUCATIONAL CuPrY 


Multiply these instances by the 
number of monopolies and near- 
monopolies, and you get some idea 
of the present. intolerable condi- 
tion of things, a condition where 
the many are being controlled and 
oppressed by the few. 

There has been a great outcry 
against the Government prosecu- 
tions of the trusts and combines. 
You would think that the business 
world was coming to an end. But 
the noise comes almost altogether. 
from the trusts caught in the 
squeeze. They hate to give up. 
Nobody else is being hurt. 








The Government should not 
draw out of the prosecution of 
these trusts and combines, byt 
should pursue it in the most vig- 
orous manner until the evil is 
eradicated from every big com- 
pany in the United States. I ad- 
mire President Taft’s attitude in 
the matter and I predict that 
twenty-four months from now he 
will be recognized as one of the 
strongest men we ever have had 
in the United States. 

Now it may appear to the read- 
ers of Printers’ INK that I am 
talking politics, but nine-tenths of 
politics to-day is commercial, and 
all this has a direct bearing upon 
business and prices. 

I am not pessimistic. This 
country is fabulously rich in re- 
sources and ability. We lack 
only the proper conditions for full 
development, and they are not far 
off. This whole trust question, 
menacing as it has been for the 
moment, will slough off and dis- 
appear as soon as free conditions 
are restored, or rather opened up, 
because a return to the old cut- 
and-slash competition is not pos- 
sible. We have advanced. With 
that question settled, the country 
will improve in such a manner as 
will astound the world. 

But this centralization of con- 
trol and the domination of the 
many by the few must be stopped. 
We must “open the career” to the 
young man. We must make em- 
ployment certain and remunera- 
tive. To do this will insure a 
wider, more equal distribution of 
wealth—a_ steadily increasing, 
purchasing power in the public, 
an always expanding market. 
Give us the market and we will 
do the rest! 

I see in my own business a 
vindication of these views. We 
have not suffered so much from 
this oppression, at least in the 
measure that many other concerns 
have suffered. We have not made 
the mistake ourselves of seeking 
to starve the goose which lays our 
golden eggs; we have cultivated 
the dealer. ; 

And we have carried out this 
policy of fair play from the cen- 
ter of the factory to the circum- 
ference of the territory. I have 
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An advertiser recently asked for our subscription 
list of Fort Atkinson. As we never let this out of our 
hands we compromised by sending 30 names selected 
at random. 

He wrote us, shortly after receiving this list, that 
two of the names were unfamiliar to him, but the 
other 28 were “the very best farmers in the territory.” 

On this showing he was still more interested in see- 
ing our entire list. 

One of our men was going to the advertiser’s city; 
we stretched a point and sent it in his charge. They 
checked over the list together. 

Now, this advertiser makes expensive machinery 
for use in the barn, and appealing only to men of 
substance. 

On the rural routes around Fort Atkinson 94 per 
cent of our subscribers were first-class prospects for 
this advertiser! 

Of these, nearly half owned at least $12,000.00 
worth of farm lands— 

And only 2 per cent were renters! 

Did you get that last sentence? 2 per cent renters. 
The balance owned their farms. 

And the man who owns his farm owns his home. 

Moreover, the man who owns his home buys goods 
of permanent value. 

He doesn’t have to consider where he will move 
to-morrow. He buys goods to wear and last—buys 
goods for durable satisfaction. 

How about your goods? Would you be interested 
reaching 60,000 such buyers? Address for details. 


e 7 e 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
ARTHUR SIMONSON, Publisher 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Geo. W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives, 
First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
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Member Standard Farm Paper Association. 


























women in my emp:oy who started 
at a few dollars a week—as I my- 
self did—and who are now being 
paid $50 and $75 a week. 1 have 
men who started at $5 and $7, 
who are now getting $2,000 and 
$3,0c0 a year. The man who 
Started with me in Chicago at 
$65 a month now as sales man- 
ager earns, salary and commis- 
sions, $16,000 a year. 

Not being in any trust or com- 
bination, we aie in open competi- 
tion with the whole world in our 
line, and this has forced every- 
body in the organization to re- 
sort to his very best efforts, with 
the result that all have advanced 
the business mightily and them- 
selves in the same ratio at the 
same time. 

Our relations with our com- 
petitors are the same. Our larger 
competitors are able to look out 
for themselves, and we are onthe 
most amicable terms with our 
smaller rivals. Why should we 
try to harm them? They have 
only a limited market. They can 
sell in their local territory cheaper 
than we can manufacture, and 
rather than increase their costs 
and business burdens by ventur- 
ing into wider territory, they are 
often as glad to sell the surplus 
to us as we are to take it. 

Now when we come to our re- 
lation with the wholesaler and re- 
tailer, the same conditions exist. 
We might have decided on what 
we thought was an equitable set 
of prices and then used every 
power physical, moral and legal, 
to make the dealers observe them. 

I did not believe it would work. 
Instead, we tied up to the job- 
bers and dealers. Our salesmen 
went to the jobber and learned 
his attitude in regard to the goods 
and the price. We ourselves ex- 
pect to get a fair and comfortable 
profit above the cost of produc- 
tion. We figure that the jobber 
ought to get at least 10 per cent 
and the dealer 25 per cent. How- 
ever, we found that it would be 
exceedingly difficult to maintain 
these two prices in all parts of 
the country and we were perfect- 
ly willing to leave it to the job- 
bers and the dealers to adjust 
their figures. What was satis- 
factory to them was satisfactory 
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to us. We felt that if we 
establish the principle that oe 
good business to get a reasonable 
profit out of the turn-over, the 
dealer and the jobber would make 
every effort to conform, 

In other words, the cutting of 
prices 1s a symptom of a con- 
dition of lack of mutual conj- 
dence. The condition cannot be 
improved by doctoring the symp- 
toms. We must remove the cause, 
and in dealing with the dealer 
and jobber in an open and above- 
board manner we believe we 
have done this. 

In bringing it about, however, 
it has been necessary to go a 
good deal deeper than the aver- 
age house and its salesmen are 
in the habit of going. We aim, 
at least. to take the interests of 
our dealers to heart. We point 
out to them in conversation why 
it costs them 16 or 18 per cent or 
more to do business and why 
they must, therefore, get at least 
25 per cent for their goods to 
make a profit. We tell them we 
want to see them continue in 
business and make money and 
buy more of our goods, and that 
they cannot continue to do this 
if they fly in the face of eco- 
nomic forces. 

We show them that the problem 
they are struggling with is not an 
individual problem with them at 
all, but takes its rise out of a 
general condition, and that all 
successful men have had to solve 
the same problem; and we show 
them how they have solved it. 

We explain that it can not 
make so much difference to us 
as it does to them when they 
cut prices and lose their profit, 
because we shall sell the goods 
whether they make money or not, 
and where one dealer will fail an- 
other will have to take his place 
to supply the demand, which de- 
mand we are creating by our ad- 
vertising. 

We talk in this friendly and 
open way. There is no secrecy 
or mystery about our goods, our 
prices or our methods. 

We take orders from the dealer 
and turn them over to the jobber. 
We try to regard the jobber’s idea 
of what is right in.the case of a 
(Continued on page 12) 
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Are you backing up 
the dealer in the 
smaller towns? 


Is he feeling the effects of your efforts to pull trade for 
him through advertising? 

Is your advertising to be found in magazines known to 
circulate only in the homes located in the small towns and 
rural districts—magazines with which the dealer is ac- 
quainted—magazines which will arouse him into activity 
favorable to your product, because he knows advertising 
placed therein will create a demand favorable for him. 


The Vickery & Hill List, The 
American Woman and Needle- 
craft reach 2,050,000 homes in 
the small towns and rural districts 
monthly. 


And these readers are trade tributaries leading to the 
stores of small town merchants. 

More than this these magazines already have a reputa- 
tion for pulling business for advertisers which has resulted 
in immense increase of annual sales in the localities where 
the people have the money as well as the inclination to buy 
advertised goods. 

Write us for complete information about these million- 
power magazines. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 














30 N. Dearborn St. AUGUSTA Flat Iron Bldg. 


CHICAGO MAINE NEW YORK 
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Spearmint Advertising Success 


Due EXCLUSIVELY to 
Street Car Advertising 





WANTS THE CREDIT TO GO 
WHERE IT BELONGS 





Cuicaco, Oct. 9, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In printing my letter as to “Large 
and small space,” you headed it ‘BIG 
Space Built Spearmint Inside Year.” 

This is liable to misconception. Big 
space “built” Spearmint in the news- 
papers within that time, as I stated. 
But the original success of Spearmint 
was created exclusively in the cars of 
the Street Railways Advertising Com- 
pany, and it was not until the success 
was made all over the country that 
Mr. Wrigley expanded into other me- 
diums, thereby increasing a business 
that was already upon a profitable basis. 

I thank you for printing this. I 
am in the general advertising planning 
and writing business, using all me- 
diums, but I wish credit for the orig- 
inal Spearmint success to be given 
where it belongs, as far as the medium 
is concerned, instead of apparently to 
mediums where small space can be 
overshadowed. 


oc) Sie ae en ee, i a a ae 


B. D’ Emo. 
—From Printers’ Ink, Oct. 26, 1911. 
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A MILLION DOLLAR CONTRACT FOR STREET CAR 
ADVERTISING 


The largest contract EVER MADE BY ANY ADVERTISER IN THE 
WORLD for Street Car Advertising, amounting to ONE 
MILLION TWO THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY—ONE 
DOLLARS AND NINETY CENTS, was signed by us a few days 
ago with the STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING COMPANY, for 
the advertising of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT CHEWING GUM. 
The first contract given by us for advertising for 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT was only four years ago, for the 
street cars in Buffalo, N. Y., and amounted to a few 
hundred dollars. 


It was successful from the start, and we took on the 
cars, State by State, as rapidly as we could handle 

the business, We used street cars EXCLUSIVELY for 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT until it was earning for its owners 
a satisfactory NET profit, and, while other mediums 

are now used, if we had to drop all other advertising, 
we would still hang on to the cars. 


WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT cards will be before the eyes of 
ALL the people ALL the time-——morning, noon and night-—— 
in ALL the street cars in ALL the United States ALL the 


year around for the next SEVEN YEARS. 
; , 


i President. 

















THE GOLDEN ROUTE TO SUCCESS 





STREET CAR ADVERTISING 
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particular dealer. We do not 
have a uniform price because we 
do not believe a uniform price to 
all alike is fair. However, that is 
not our problem, but the job- 
ber’s. It is our work in the field 
to assist the jobber to move the 
goods we have sold him. 

Moreover, we do not believe 
that the little dealer, who lives 
in an out-of-the-way place and 
is hard to reach, who buys in 
small lots and is slow pay, shouid 
receive as favorable a price as the 
dealer who lives on the line, buys 
in large lots and discounts his 
bills. Nor should he. The little 
fellow does all the work himself; 
the big fellow has a big force to 
carry. The price may favor the 
big dealer but his margin of profit 
may be, and generally is, much 
smaller than the little fellow’s. 
He makes up on rapidity of sales 
what he loses on the rate. 

But, after all, the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. Our 
proposition is one that appeals to 
the dealer and is fair to the 
many. We use no club. We go 
out with fair words only. And 
we get on—we have no kicks to 
register. Everybody is satisfied 
all around. We are not bothered 
by the price maintenance decision. 
We stand right now, after the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, 
where we stood before. We have 
not got to make any readjust- 
ments. We knew we were right 
before—others know it now. 

We regard our attitude on price 
maintenance as playing as *im- 
portant a part in the development 
of our business as any other fac- 
tor of our merchandising and ad- 
vertising campaign. It has pre- 
pared the soil for an increased 
business. That increase may be 
indicated by the fact that where 
we had two factories in 1895 we 
have ten large factories now, scat- 
tered through Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky and Ohio, and are 
planning to build factories next 
year in New Jersey, Delaware 
and Maryland. This latest exten- 
sion will be mainly for the pur- 
pose of insuring our supply of 
tomatoes against a drought in the 
central states. We ourselves raise 
an inconsiderable portion of the 
tomatoes which go into our prod- 





uct, only 290 acres in all out of 
the 12,000 acres necessary to sup- 
ply our demand. The balance are 
grown on contract. But we are 
rather proud of the fact that 
those grown under our own sy- 
pervision are the finest in the 
world, A record crop off of our 
own ground this year proved they 
were better than those produced 
at the experiment station in Pur- 
due, Indiana. 

_It is only fair to give adver- 
tising a large share of the credit 
for building up our business. The 
extent of our knowledge of its 
effects and faith in its future per- 
formances may be gauged by the 
fact that we are spending this 
year some $168,000 in the maga- 
zines, have just ordered 230,000 
cards for elevated and surface 
street cars, which will be used in 
Chicago and other western cities 
to the Coast, and are sending 
out to the retailers what will 
amount in all to some 900,000 
dealer helps of all sorts, includ- 
ing a fourteen-piece window dis- 
play. 

Our campaign, which is con- 
ducted by the Mahin Advertis- 
ing Company of Chicago, thus em- 
braces general publicity in the 
magazines, local publicity in the 
street cars and a campaign on 
dealers. To support this we have 
a selling force of some 103 sales- 
men, who are actual demonstra- 
tors in larger measure than most 
salesmen. 

One of our salesmen, for exam- 
ple, will go into a store, bag in 
hand, and after running over the 
main points of his story, give a 
demonstration of the goods on 
the spot to the proprietor, the 
salesmen and any customers who 
happen to be in the store. He 
calls for a can of the best-selling 
beans—whether our own or an- 
other brand—pays the regular 
price for it and opens it up. Then 
he takes out of his bag a paraf- 
fine package of sanitary dishes, 
produces a number of clean forks 
from another package, and the 
bottle of Snider’s Ketchup he car- 
ries with him. The dish prepared 
in this way is clean and appetiz- 
ing, and the dealer, clerks and 
customers, we find, are always in- 
terested enough to sample on the 
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spot. The whole programme goes 

off in a good-humored, sometimes 

amusing fashion, and is usually 
productive of very satisfying re- 
sults. 

We had been carrying this on 
for years and the trade was build- 
ing up at a very agreeable rate, 
when it occurred to us last sum- 
mer that it would be a graceful 
thing to acknowledge in some 
more or less substantial manner 
the cordial co-operation which the 
dealers and their clerks had been 
giving us for so many years. 

Accordingly, I looked around 
for something in the nature of a 
souvenir and decided that a stick- 
pin came as near being an object 
of universal appreciation as any 
other kind of token. I picked out 
a set of six, not cheap ones either. 
I could not buy one of them at 
retail for less than $2.50. We 
have given away in the last six 
months over 200 gross of these 
pins. I may mention that in do- 
ing this we are careful to con- 
sult the proprietor first, and to 
explain that we have no idea of 
subsidizing his clerks. The pro- 
prietor is generally pleased to ac- 
cept one of the pins himself. 

We do not look for any direct 
returns from this. The pins are 
given more with the idea of show- 
ing our appreciation of past good 
will of the salesmen rather than 
to create any future good will, 

though we have no doubt that that 
will come also, 

_We are careful in giving the 
pins away to consult the wishes 
of the proprietor of the store, and 
to make him a present of one of 
the pins in the first place. 

We have given almost as much 
thought to the matter of dealer- 
helps as we have to_ some other 
advertising details. For instance, 
Over 170,000 of the 900,000 we are 
sending out are window display 
transparencies in four colors and 
gold, about 18 inches high, show- 
ing the tomato vines and the ripe 
tomatoes. We are putting out 
150,000 bean-can transparencies 
and 100,000 reproductions of the 
ketchup bottles, pint size. The 
14-piece window displays go out 
in 35 sets. The design is a large 
ketchup bottle on a diamond. 
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Then there are about 150,000 tin 
signs, 7 by 20 inches, picturing 
the pork and beans with a ketchup 
bottle. 

The matter of window display 
and store display is generally at- 
tended to by our salesmen them- 
selves. In this way we do most 
to assure their proper and regu- 
lar appearance. 

‘We believe in advertising, and 
we believe that when business 
conditions of fundamental sound- 
ness are established our advertis- 
ing will be even more effective— 
more people will buy when more 
people have money to buy. 

ed 


“HAMPTON-COLUMBIAN” FUTURE 


Fifty thousand copies of the Novem- 
ber issue of the Hampton-Columbian 
Magazine were off the press last week 
and on the newsstands, and according 
to the statement of the temporary re- 
ceiver of the Columbian-Sterling Com- 
pany, A. Gordon Murray, that was about 
all that would come off, unless more 
money was forthcoming. 

The receiver had been authorized by 
Judge Holt in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court to issue $50,000 worth of 
receiver’s certificates, which was about 
what is required to get out the issue. 
But as it was apparent that they would 
not be accepted, they have not been 
issued. Most of the advertisers have 
not embraced the opportunity to take a 
discount for advance payment on their 
advertising to be run in that issue, and 
consequently the expected source of 
supply did not materialize. The news 
company, against which there was a 
book charge of $14,000, refused pay- 
ment pending the settlement of affairs. 

A meeting of the stockholders oo 
in the vicinity of New York was hel 
at short notice on October 26. It re- 
sulted in the appointment of a commit- 
tee to sound the rest of the 25,000 
stockholders and see if they were will- 
ing to stand an assessment of 10 per 
cent of their shares for the sake of 
rehabilitating or reorganizing the com- 
pany, in which case a permanent com- 
mittee was to be formed. Some of the 
stockholders appeared to be sanguine 
as to the possibilities. 

The creditors, or such of them as 
could be called together at short notice, 
met in the afternoon of the same day, 
and agreed that it was best to sell the 
company’s assets in the quickest pos- 
sible time so as to prevent further de- 
ee of the good will represented 
y the subscription list. It was said 
that a politician of national note was 
prepared to offer as high as $60,000 for 
the good will and there were sugges- 
tions of other prospective buyers. 

———__+20+—_____ 


At the regular meeting of the Seattle 
Publicity Club held at the Rathskeller 


at the funcheon hour on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 24, the name of the organization 
was changed to the Seattle Ad Club. 
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B. V. D. COMPANY SECURES 
INJUNCTION 





UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT UP- 
HOLDS RIGHT TO MAINTAIN RE- 
SALE PRICE ON ARTICLE COVERED 
BY PATENT— DEFENDANTS MUST 
GIVE PUBLIC NOTICE OF DECREE 1N 
NEWSPAPER 


In the United States Circuit 
Court, sitting at Cincinnati, Judge 
Hollister handed down a final de- 
cree on October 20, in favor of 
the B. V. D. Company and Cyrus 
M. Walker, against S. J. Wolf & 
Company, of Piqua, Ohio, which 
was acquiesced in by the defend- 
ants. By this decree the right of 
the licensee of a patent, under 
which he manufactures certain 
merchandise, to maintain a resale 
price to the consumer is upheld. 


It is ordered, adjudged and decreed 
that United States Letters Patent No. 
852,306, issued on April 80, 1907, for 
Union Suits, to the complainant, Cyrus 
M. Walker, are good and valid in law, 
and that the complainant, The B. V. D. 
Company, as the exclusive licensee 
under said Letters Patent and the com- 
plainant, Cyrus M. Walker, as patentee, 
aré entitled to all the benefits and ad- 
vantages flowing from the control of 
said Letters Patent; 

That the complainants are entitled to 
be protected in the established license 
restriction which is imposed upon the 
union suits marketed by The B. V. D. 
Company under said Letters Patent and 
are entitled to prevent any breach of 
siid license restriction; that the de- 
fendant has _ violated complainants’ 
rights herein by publicly offering for 
sale the said patented union suits at 
prices below those at which they were 
licensed to be sold; 

And that the defendants have by 
undue advertisements and public prints, 
after notice, defied the complainants’ 
rights under the said licensed reéstric- 
tion; and it is 

Further ordered, adjudged and' decreed 
that an injunction issue out of and under 
the seal of this Court permanently en- 
joining and restraining the defendants, 


Samuel J. Wolf and Emanuel Kahn, , 


doing business as S. J. Wolf & Com- 
pany, individually and as co-partners, 
their servants, agents, attorneys and 
workmen, and each and every of them, 
from advertising, placarding or_selling 
the patented B. V. D. Union Suits at 
less than the licensed price; and it is 
Further ordered, adjudged and de- 
creed that the defendants be required 
to print and to publish within sixty 
days from the date hereof, in the same 
papers in which their former adver- 
tisements appeared and in prominent 
type a notice substantially as follows: 
“NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC” 
_ Whereas, We have heretofore adver- 
tised that we would continue to sell 
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B. V. D. Union Suits at cut pri 
and particularly at 89c; and ne 

Whereas, These goods are patented 
and are licensed to be sold under a re. 
striction as to retail price, we recog. 
nize this restriction as a valid restric. 
tion which we must respect. 

We will hereafter sell the B. V. p, 
Union Suits at the prices at which they 
are licensed to be sold and not below 
those prices. In consequence hereof, 
we have restored the price of the B. V. 
D. Union Suits which we formerly ad. 
vertised at 89c to $1.00. 

We make this public announcement 
under the direction of the United 
States Court in order to prevent any 
further injury to The B. v D. Com- 
pany as a result of our past advertise. 
ment. 


Coming as this does soon after 
the decisions in the General Elec- 
tric and Standard Sanitary cases, 
it seems to indicate that the policy 
of the courts is to uphold agree- 
ments which are made on articles 
directly covered by valid patents. 

———_+o+—__—__ 
OUTLINES PLANS OF DALLAS 
CLUB FOR NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 





John W. Philp, vice-president of the 
Huey & Philp Hardware Company, and 
a special delegate from the Dallas Ad- 
vertising League, was present at the 
Wednesday luncheon of the Advertis- 
ing Club of Baltimore on October 25. 
Mr. Philp gave an interesting talk, in 
which he outlined, briefly, the Dallas 
Club’s plans for the convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica to be held in that city next May. 
Among other things, he announced that 
visiting clubs to the Dallas convention 
would be given a trip to all the prin- 
cipal cities in the state of Texas. 

+38 


HONORING CASHIER HAZEN 


William Hazen, cashier of the New 
York Evening Post for forty years, and 
fifty-five of his associates recently cele- 
brated that fact at a dinner given 
by the trustees. Oswald Garrison 

illard, William J. Pattison, publisher; 
Rollo Ogden, editor-in-chief; J. Ran- 
ken Towse, dramatic critic; Alexander 
D. Noyes, financial editor; Edward G. 
Lowry, managing editor, and others 
spoke. The trustees presented Mr. 

azen with a large silver pitcher, and 

the business management gave him a 

silver mounted cane and an umbrella. 
08 


“METROPOLITAN” GROWN UP 





The Metropolitan Magazine has ap- 
parently lost nothing in appearance or 
advertising prestige by its change to 
the new size, a, flat 10% by 13%, It 
is high grade in all the mechanical de- 
tails, has a typographical personality of 
its own and shows interesting editorial 
and artistic features. The leading 
articles are by Arnold Bennett, F. P. 
Dunne, Maurice Hewlett, Richard 
Harding Davis and Stephen Bonsal, 
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@ Few daily newspapers dominate 


their field so conspicuously as the 


|| PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL 








@ It is the only moming paper in 
the most densely populated comer 


of the United States. 


@ Advertisers by using its columns 
reach the purchasing power of 
a community of 400,000 prosper- 


ous people. 
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The Autobiography| 
of 
Admiral Schley 


is one of the timely and notable features that 
will distinguish Cosmopolitan this year. 


1] 





— 


Admiral Schley was not anxious to tell his 
story. There was at least one old sore that 
an Autobiography must reopen. 
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But in the name of our readers—we have the 
largest circulation of any general monthly 
magazine in the world—we urged him, and 
he told the story freely and frankly, as he had 
never done before. 


It was completed just before his death. 


Aside from the fact that this Autobiography 
is one of the really big features in magazine- 
dom this year, we are particularly glad to 
have it because our readers are tremendously 
interested in these old Civil War heroes. 
The Autobiography of General Miles was as 
successful a series as we ever published, and 
this, by Admiral Schley, is its full equal in 
dramatic incident and real historical value. 


OSMOPOLITAN 


381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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The Sherman Act and Price Maintenance 


Under What Conditions is a Price Agreement Legal P—The Bathtub 
and Electric Lamp Cases in Their Bearing 
on the Subject. 




















The two most recent decisions of the Federal Courts, in 
actions brought under the provisions of the Sherman Act, 
demand the most careful consideration of every manufac- 
turer who adheres to a policy of price maintenance. The 
General Electric Company and The Standard Sanitary Man- 
ufacturing Company were both adjudged to be violators of 
the law, and both were restrained from continuing their re- 
spective systems of fixing the resale price on articles of their 
manufacture. Until the Supreme Court shall decide what 
is and what is not lawful price maintenance, every plan with 
that end in view should be adopted only after competent 
legal advice has been obtained. PRinTERS’ INK has 
secured copies of the decisions above mentioned, and pre- 
sents the following digest of the points which seem likely to 
have a bearing upon methods of price maintenance in com- 



















mon use. 


It seems to be the common opin- 
ion that the Sherman Act, widely 
referred to as the “anti-trust” law 
applies only to the gigantic cor- 
porations which, by means of 
agreements and pooling of inter- 
ests, have formed what are known 
as the trusts. The actual wording 
of the statute is enlightening upon 
that point: 


Every contract, combination in the 
form of trust or otherwise, or con- 
spiracy, in restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the several states, or 
with foreign nations, is hereby declared 
to be illegal . . 

Every person who shall monopolize, 
or attempt to monopolize, or combine 
or conspire with any other person or 
persons to monopolize any part of the 
trade or commerce among the several 
states or with foreign nations, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. . . . 
_Any person who shall be injured in 
his business or property by any other 
person or corporation, by reason of 
anvthing forbidden or decided to be 
unlawful by this act, may sue therefor 
in any Circuit Court of the United 
States, 


It is quite true that all cases de- 
cided under this act, up to the 
present time, have been suits 
against trusts, so-called; but it is 
evident from the wording of the 
law itself that it applies with equal 
force to all combinations, great or 


small. There is the law, as it 
stands. It only remains for the 
courts to define what constitutes a 
“contract, combination or conspir- 
acy in restraint of trade.” 

And the courts are defining it, 
in the only way courts can. They 
have held up to public view the 
Standard Oil Company and the 
American Tobacco Company, The 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing 
Company and the General Electric 
Company, and have stated: “These 
are unlawful. The things they 
have done are contrary to the stat- 
ute, and they are forbidden to con- 
tinue to do them.” The infer- 
ence is that all similar agree- 
ments, combinations and contracts 
are equally actionable. 

It seems to be decidedly up to 
the manufacturer who makes any 
agreements with anybody to main- 
tain a resale price upon articles of 
his manufacture, to look pretty 
closely into the matter, and see 
whether he does not stand in the 
same slippery place. Pai 

It is not within the power of 
any man to predict what. the 
courts will do; or to forecast 
what modifications may be made 
in the statute. It would be the 
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rankest presumption for PRint- 
ERS’ INK or any other journal, to 
presume to decide what the final 
definition of unlawful “restraint 
of trade” is to be. But it is pos- 
sible to take the decisions which 
have already been rendered, and 
find in them plenty of plain warn- 
ings as to what things are dan- 
gerous to attempt. — 

The Standard Sanitary Manu- 
facturing Company formed a 
combination with some fifty other 
corporations and individuals, all 
of whom dealt in enameled iron- 
ware, by means of agreements 
which took the form of licenses 
to use a certain patented tool in 
the manufacture of the product, 
which was not itself patented. 
The licensee agreed to maintain 
an established schedule of resale 
prices. That is about all there 
was to it. ‘ 

The Attorney General brought 
suit under the Sherman Act. 
Two lines of defense were set up: 
(1) that a patented tool was used 
in the process of making the 
product, and (2) that the prices 
fixed by agreement were reason- 
able prices, hence, evidently with 
the recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions in mind, the combination 
could not be called an “unreason- 
able restraint of trade.” Judge 
Rose, in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for the District of 
Maryland, disposed of the. latter 
contention in these words: 

The defendants assume that the bur- 
den of proof as to the unreasonable- 
ness of their prices is on the Govern- 
ment. They say, and say truly, that 
the Government has neither shown nor 
attempted to show that the schedule 
prices were unreasonable. The Govern- 
ment replies that every agreement to 
fix prices and to force or bribe makers 
— dealers to maintain them is ille- 
a 

The presumption of law is that the 
prices which have been made by the 
free and untrammeled trafficking of the 
market-place are the reasonable prices. 
Anyone who interferes with the natural 
action and interaction of this bargain- 
oe the burden of showing that 
what he did was fair and reasonable. 
If such a burden rests upon the de- 
fendants, it has not been sustained. 

+ « «+ Some men believe that price 
agreements should be sustained by 
the courts unless they are shown to be 
against the public interest. Others 
hold that they may be permitted only 
when it is affirmatively shown that they 
promote the public interest. Still others 
say that a price agreement pure and 
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simple is always illegal. That the Sy. 
preme Court has declared the tee 
the above contentions to be the law js 
conclusive here. Only a few months 
ago it said: 

“Agreements or combinations between 
dealers having for their sole purpose 
the destruction of competition and the 
fixing of prices, are injurious to the 
public interests and void.”—Dr. Miles 
Medical Co. vs. John D. Parks & 
Sons Co. 

It is evidently the opinion of 
Judge Rose that the Supreme 
Court maintains that “a price 
agreement pure and simple is al- 
ways illegal.” Indeed, a_ little 
further on in the decision, he de- 
fines illegal price maintenance in 
these words: 

“It follows from what has been 
said that, unless protected by the 
terms or the policy of the patent 
laws, the agreements violate the 
Sherman Act.” — 

What ground is left for price 
maintenance on articles which 
are not protected by the patent 
laws? Apparently none at all. 

The greater part of the deci- 
sion is taken up with answering 
the contention of the defense that 
because a patented tool (an 
enamel dredger) was used in the 
manufacture of the ware, the 
agreement did come under the 
protection of the patent laws. 
The question is stated: 

The question of law will be, in any 
event, whether the owner of a patent 
on one of many tools used in the mak- 
ing of a particular kind of unpatented 
ware, may lawfully make such agree- 
ments with reference to it as those in 
the record. 

Particular attention is called to 
the following extracts from the 
decision, because they seem to in- 
dicate that the policy of the 
courts is to hold that process 
patents cannot be made the basis 
of price agreements. 

A patentee is as much subject to the 
laws of the land as is any other man. 
From one special application of one 
class of laws he is exempt. At com- 
mon law and by statute, monopolies are 
unlawful. At common law and by stat- 
ute a man who invented a new and use- 
ful thing might be given a right which 
would enable him for a limited time, 
effectually to monopolize it. nage 
The patentee may . . . monopol- 
ize for the term of his patent the thing 
which he or his assignor invented, 
Neither at common law nor in this 
country by statute has he ever had a 
right to monopolize anything else. As 
to everything not validly claimed in his 
patent he is as other men. 
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A patent is a grant of a right to ex- 
clude all others from making, using or 
selling the invention covered by it. 
It does not give a right to the patentee 
to sell indulgences to break the law of 
the land, be it the Sherman Act or an- 
other. . « - 

A patentee who monopolizes his in- 
vention breaks no law. He who uses 
his property right to exclude others 
from the making, using or selling his 
invention, for the purpose and with 
the effect of making a combination to 
restrain trade in something from which 
his patent gives him no right to ex- 
clude others, does break the law. He 
breaks it precisely as the Standard Oil 
and American Tobacco Companies broke 
it . . . They could not lawfully 
use their brains, their money and their 
credit to restrain trade in petroleum 
and tobacco. He cannot use his patent 
rights to restrain trade in unpatented 
bathtubs. 

What has been said is sufficient for 
the determination of this case. The 
ware is not patented. The agreements 
or licenses attempt to fix the price of 
unpatented ware, and to monopolize the 
ESE ae <sasteey 
of a patent for a tool by which old, 
well-known and unpatented articles of 
general use can be made more cheaply 
gives no right to combine the makers 
and dealers in the unpatented articles 
in an agreement to make the public pay 
more for it. 

The words of the Supreme 
Court in the Tobacco case are 
quoted to give added weight to 
the judgment that no subterfuge 
will suffice: 

The first and second sections of the 
Sherman Act “when taken together, em- 
braced every conceivable act which 
could possibly come within the ry or 
purpose of the prohibitions of the law, 
without regard to the garb in which 
such acts were clothed... . . In 
view of the general language of the 
statute, and of the public policy which 
it manifested, there was no possibility 
of frustrating that policy by resorting 
to any disguise or subterfuge of form, 
since resort to reason rendered it im- 
possible to escape by any indirection 
the prohibitions of the statute.” 


From the foregoing it would 
seem evident that all price agree- 
ments upon articles not them- 
selves covered by valid patents, 
are extremely liable to be viola- 
tions of the Sherman act. Which 
opinion is further driven home 
by the decision of Judge Killits 
in the General Electric case. 

The defendants in the latter 
case withdrew their answers, and 
agreed not to oppose the entry of 
the decree. The General Electric 
Company actually owned the ma- 
jority of the stock in the defend- 
ant companies, which pretended 
to be separate, distinct and com- 
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peting. concerns, manufacturing 
and selling incandescent lamps. 
The companies are allowed to 
continue to do business, under 
certain conditions, provided that 
it is publicly made known that 
they are owned by the General 
Electric Company. 

The following extracts from 
the decree show that the court is 
disposed to treat this defendant 
even more severely than was the 
case with the bathtub case. 

. . «. The Lamp Manufacturing 
defendants are enjoined from fixing by 
combination, ‘agreement, understanding 
or any other acts between any two, 
more or all of them, or between them 
or any of them and others, the price 
or prices at which any incandescent 
lamp or lamps of any pattern, char- 
acter, type or description, whether made 
or sold under letters patent, license or 
otherwise, shall be sold or dealt in, 
either at wholesale or retail; provided 
that any of the defendants lawfully 
owning patents may grant to another 
defendant or to others, or may receive, 
appropriate manufacturing licenses un- 
der such patents upon terms and con- 
ditions fixed only by the licensors. Pro- 
vided further that any such licensor 
is hereby enjoined and prohibited from 
requiring or imposing upon the licensee 
the fixing of a resale price to be ob- 
served by the licensee’s vendees. .. . 
and the purchasers of such lamps from 
either the licensor or from the licensee, 
or from the vendees of either the 
licensor or licensee, shall not be in any 
manner restricted as to the price at 
which such lamps shall be sold to the 
public or to any dealer or consumer. 

As stated above, the writer 
does not pretend to predict, or to 
comment on the results which 
are ultimately to arrive out of 
these cases under the Sherman 
act. But it does seem as though 
the provision of that law which 
gives a person who considers 
himself injured the right to sue 
in any Circuit Court, makes it 
necessary to look into our price 
maintenance systems pretty care- 
fully. It will not do to hide be- 
hind the assumption that we are 
so insignificant that Uncle Sam 
will never take the trouble to 
prosecute us. Some disgruntled 
dealer, or consumer, is quite 
capable of starting trouble in our 
direction, and, once started, it is 
hard to stop; at least it has been 
found so in certain noteworthy 
examples. 

And on the other hand, there 
is no occasion for alarm. Only 
the necessity of keeping so far 


within the law that there is no 





possibility of a violation, and the 
advisability of watching the 
courts pretty closely until it is 
determined beyond doubt just 
what illegal restraint of trade 
consists of. 

—_—_————+oo——— 


ROCHESTER AD CLUB 
FLOURISHING 


The following are officers of the 
Rochester Ad Club elected for the en- 
suing year at the annual dinner, Oc- 
tober 26: Herbert W. Bramley, presi- 
dent, over Theodore F. Pevear by nine- 
teen votes; M. A. Pollock, vice-presi- 
dent, over L. B. Elliott by fifty-five 
votes; Kenneth S. Howard, secretary, 
over Robert W. Woodruff by nine 
votes; Marsden B, Fox, treasurer, over 
C. Solon Kellogg by one vote; Joseph 
P. MacSweeney and George R. Bausch, 
directors, over H. M. Bestor and Harry 
C. Goodwin. 

The new president. of the club has 
been for many years identified with 
the Sibley,. Lindsay & Curr Company. 
In a single year the club has grown 
in membership from 170 to 272 and not 
a single dollar is due the organization 
for club dues. 

—_—_—__+0--—___—_. 


FRANK B. WHITE BECOMES 
PERIODICAL MANAGER 


Frank B. White has severed his con- 
nection with the N. W. Ayer & Son 
Chicago office to become manager of 
Park’s Floral Magazine. Mr. White 
gave a luncheon on Saturday, October 
28, at the Union League Club, Chi- 
cago, for about thirty advertising men 
and surprised them by announcing his 
change of position, 

———_+o+——_—__ 


SIX-POINT LEAGUE ELECTS 
OFFICERS 


The following are the newly-elected 
officers of the Six-Point League, New 
York: President, Dan A. Carroll; 
vice-president, Charles H. Eddy; treas- 
urer, rank R. Northrup; secretary, 
Philip S. Tilden; executive committee, 
T. St. John Richards, S, C. Williams, 
H. E. Crall, Robert Tomes, I. A. Klein, 
Thomas E. Conklin, Charles Seested. 
The secretary’s office is in the Bruns- 
wick Building, New York. 














WHAT MANAGERS ASK 


W. W. Wheeler, advertising man- 
ager of the Pompeian Company, was 
the guest and — at the meeting 
of the Agate Club, Chicago, October 
16. The subject was, “What the Ad- 





vertising Manager Wants to Learn 
from Magazine Representatives.” 
———_+ o>—_———_— 


James H. Allison, circulation manager 
of The National Stockman and Farmer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has accepted a_position 
as business manager of the Nashville 
Tennessean and American. 
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The Leaders of the 






































Orange Judd Weeklies 
425,000 Circulation 


are read by farmers who are making and spending money for the luxuries as well 
as the necessities of life. Their prosperity is permanent because it is the result not 
alone of the high prices the lon been receiving for their produce, but of the 
modern business principles they have applied to farming received from their in- 
structors—the ORANGE JUDD WEEKLIES. 


With all the advantages of sectional papers, ORANGE JUDD WEEKLIES 


have the added advantage, in breadth of editorial review, of being national. 





West; American Agriculturist, the Middle and Southern States; New England 
Homestead, the New England States. There is purchasing power in this circulation. 





| Write for Sample Copies and Facts About the Farmer Booklets | 





Orange Judd Company 











Western Offices: Headquarters: Eastern Office: 


1209 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 315 Fourth Avenue 1-57 W. Worthington Street 
601 Oneida Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. New York Springfield, Mass. 





Northwest Farmstead covers the Northwest; Orange Judd Farmer, the Central | 
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GETTING AN “ATMOS- 
PHERE” IN -ADVERTIS- 
ING 





AN INTANGIBLE EFFECT WHICH CAN- 
NOT BE ANALYZED—EMOTIONAL 
RATHER THAN RATIONAL — HOW 
THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER COM- 
PANY DEVELOPED AN ATMOSPHERE 





By William J. Summer. 


In Printers’ Ink for October 
26, there appeared a symposium of 
opinions regarding the “atmos- 
phere” which surrounded the ad- 
vertising of the Pierce-Arrow au- 
tomobile. Varying opinions were 
there expressed as to the value of 
“atmosphere,” but the fact that 
such a thing as “atmosphere” 
really could be obtained was not 
denied. Perhaps it will be inter- 
esting to try to find out just what 
an “atmosphere” is, anyway, and 
to trace the development of one 
very familiar example of it. 

Brother Webster says that an 
atmosphere is an “influence or 
condition pervading the whole.” 
The last half of his definition is 
the most important half. For, if 
the influence does not pervade the 
whole, it isn’t atmosphere. In 
that case it is scenery, and mere 
scenery doesn’t create atmosphere, 
as any theatrical manager can tell 


1847 * ene Bros. Al ® 
SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, Etc., 


Are Gold by all the Principal Dealers. 
oTnan parce oF ROGERS Goovs ack sowrtiwes suEsTTTUTE 
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THE FAMILIAR STYLE OF TWENTY YEARS 
AGO 


you. To attempt to create an at- 
mosphere for drill-chucks by 
using the picture of ever-so-pretty 
a girl, would be like staging “The 
Three Musketeers” in front of the 
Flatiron Building. 


Only don’t imagine I am: main- . 





taining that such an ad wouldn't 
sell drill-chucks. It might sell a 
million for all I know, but 
it wouldn’t create an atmosphere 
which would make a man think of 
that particular chuck the next 
time he saw the girl. Pretty girls 


are far too common in the adver-. 


tising pages, and they haven’t any 
rational connection with that sort 
of a product. 

No, scenery doesn’t make at- 
mosphere, art work doesn’t make 
it, borders don’t make it, type 
doesn’t make it—though they can 
all help. Some advertising men 
think repetition makes it; or 


2 Fifty | 
when a woman shopped for 
silverware,“there was no 
difficulty .in . getting the 
genuiné forks and spoons 
made by Rogers Bros. To- 
day there are so many imi- 
tations .of the famous 
Rogers goods that unless 


you remember and in- 
sist on getting 


“1847 


Rogers 
Bros.”’ 


“you may find one of these 
. cheap imitations substituted. 

: Remember the number “1647"— 
the year rs Bros. first made silver plated 

ware—if you want the genuine, 

Sold by leading dealers. Send for booklet No,61A. 

INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Successor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn, 





























USED IN 1901 
THE 1847 IDEA IN ITS EARLY STAGE 


rather that it cannot be secured 
without a long series of similar 
character. But one of the best 
ads the Victor Talking Machine 
Company ever put out—a repre- 
sentation of the old Castle Garden 
with Jenny Lind singing to the 
accompaniment of two violins— 
simply radiated the atmosphere of 
high quality without any prévious 
preparation at all. If that were 
the first Victor ad a man had ever 
seen, he couldn’t help but get the 
impression of quality from it. 

For atmosphere is a matter of 











't 














the emotions; intangible, and not 
to be secured by rule of thumb. 
When you sit down to analyze it, 
it isn’t there. Yet you know 
something was there, for you felt 
it, and responded to it. When you 
read that Victor ad you thought 
to yourself, “What a pity, that 
that great voice has utterly passed 
out of the world. What a great 
thing to have been able to pre- 
serve it!” Yet when you sit down 





USED IN 1906 
GETTING CLOSER TO THE STYLE 


to analyze the copy that made you 
feel that way, you say, “Weak in 
attention value, because mighty 
few people care a hang about what: 
happened fifty years ago. No ar- 
guments to convince the reader 
that he wants a Victor, and it 
doesn’t tell anything about the 
product anyway. Very poor ad- 
vertising.” You can’t analyze at- 
mosphere, you have got to feel it. 

Nevertheless the successive steps 
which have actually been taken by 
an advertiser in building an at- 
mosphere for his product are per- 
haps worth following. Back in 
the nineties it became necessary 
for the Meriden Britannia Com- 
pany to take steps to protect its 
trade-mark: “1847—Rogers Bros.” 
The story of how that came 
about has already been told in 
Printers’ Ink. The “1847” was 
the vital part of the trade-mark, 
and the problem was to make con- 
sumers think “1847” first, and if 
they did that, it didn’t matter 
whether they thought of Rogers 
at all or not. 

The old design of the cherub 
astride the spoon was familiar to 
everybody who read the maga- 
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Did you read that intensely in- 
teresting article by Mr. Benjamin 
Briscoe in last week’s PRINTERS’ 
INK? 


His logic leads straight to the 
conclusion that concentration, cen- 
tralization and localization was 
the order of the day when it came 
to automobile advertising. 


He tritely asked: “Why waste 
your ammunition shooting where 
there’s no game?” 


We might, taking his own re- 
cital as a basis, ask: “Why let 
some other fellow, with less skill 
and training as a marksman, do 
the aiming, when you have the 
gun in your own hands? 


You'll have to read Mr. Bris- 
coe’s. article to understand what 
we mean by that question. 


All in all it’s a great argument 
for the use of paid advertising 
space in newspapers as mediums 
for the cultivation of automobile 
trade; because they permit you 
to use your ammunition effective- 
ly and economically in the ter- 
ritory where there is game, and 
waste it in no other, 


But there’s a still better argu- 
ment for the use of newspapers 
for foods, clothing and the like: 
They stamp your goods with the 
local color of that community. 
They link your name or your 
trade mark with the town’s lan- 
guage. They enable you to use 
the town’s very voice to drive 
your story home, 


We represent the leading news- 
papers in a score of prominent 
cities. We know the papers, and 
the cities. We are willing to put 
our time against yours, anytime, 
anywhere, 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg, New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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zines. That said 1847 plainly 
enough, but it was necessary to 
go farther, and make them feel 
1847; in other words, to make that 
feature so prominent that the mere 
casual glance at the ad, without 
reading a word, would instantly 
create the idea of that bygone 
time. That is a job for an atmos- 
phere; not a task you can hand 
over to argument or emphasis. 
The creation of the “1847 Girl” 
was the result—a real girl, dressed 
in the costume of the period, and 
photographed. The specimen ad 
of 1899 shows one of the first at- 
tempts to get an atmosphere. 


USED IN 1909 
THE “1847 GIRL” AS SHE HAS BEEN CON- 
VENTIONALIZED 


The pictures must tell the rest 
of the story; the ads of 1901 and 
1906 showing variations from the 
style, and by 1910 getting around 
to the familiar 1847 Girl as we 
know her to-day, The ad showing 
the little girl at the table looking 
up at the picture on the wall is 
reproduced simply to show that 
atmosphere isn’t dependent upon 
scenery. The table appointments 
are as modern as can be, the little 
girls’ clothes are quite up-to-date, 
yet you can’t get away from the 
1847 atmosphere. 
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If you were to appraise the as- 
sets of the International Silver 
Company, you would probably 
credit a large sum to the copy- 
righted design of the “1847 Giri” 
In all probability you wouldn’t set 
it high enough. She isn’t a trade. 














PRESENT-DAY COPY WHICH KEEPS THE 
“ATMOSPHERE” 


mark, properly speaking, and 
standing alone she hasn’t any di- 
rect connection with silverware. 
She is open to criticism on every 
side, and yet—somehow she makes 
you feel like silverware, and that’s 
the true inwardness of an “atmos- 
phere.” 


—_—_——— 


MESSAGES FROM SEATTLE 





The Seattle Publicity Club, Inc., has 
a unique idea in the sending of boost 
ogee at their regular meetings. 

he chairman provides a post-card al- 
ready stamped at each plate, and at a 
given place in the programme, requires 
every man ee y to write a message 
on his card and address it to some 
friend outside of the city of Seattle. 


—_———+o—————— 


The Mahin Advertising Company is 
coamang, some large copy for the Na- 
tional Candy Company in Chicago and 
Indianapolis daily papers advertisin 
“Skylark Chocolates.” It is ceparied 
that the campaign will be extended 
later on to other cities. 
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GOV. DENEEN 


OF ILLINOIS 


Writes his only article of the year for 
our great number (Nov. 15th) celebrating 


PRAIRIE FARMER'S 


SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY 


Editor Gregory announces the greatest array of 
writers ever contributing to any farm paper. 























HON, CHAS, 8, DENEEN EDMUND J. JAMES 
i President University of II- 
Governor of Illinois Linois 
Jonathan B, Turner—Professor, 

Our Debt to the Pioneer Farmer Farmer, Statesman 

DR. EUGENE DAVENPORT PROF. 0. J, KERN 
Dean of Agriculture, Univer- Superintendent of _ Schools, 
sity of Illinois Winnebago County, IIl. 

Some Agricultural Problems The Country Boy of Tomorrow 
that the Next Generations —What the Country School 
Must Solve Will Do for Him 

PROF. 0. D, CENTER DR. CYRIL G, HOPKINS 
Superintendent [Illinois State Professor of Agronomy, Uni- 
Farmers’ Institute versity of Illinois 

The State Farmer’s Institute Doubling the Crop Production 
and Its Work for Illinois of Illinois 

HON, JONATHAN PERRIAM REX BERESFORD 
Former U. S. Commissioner Traction Plowing Expert, the 
of Agriculture Avery Company 

The Argonaut’s Trail; A Story Rip Van Winkle Behind the 
of the Gold Rush of ’49 Plow 








To Advertisers who read Printers’ Ink—‘Do you consider your 
mediums from the Editorial Standpoint?’”’ 


I ask this question for the reason that I am publishing PRAIRIE 
FARMER from the Editorial Desk with the unalterable purpose to 
make it the greatest single force in American Agriculture. 


Forms for this Birthday Number close November 5th and this an- 
nouncement will Fare reach you too late but this is not published 
to solicit your advertising for this number. I want you to know the 
aim and purpose of PRAIRIE FARMER and I want your support this 
year, next year and next year. 


I will be pleased to send you a copy of our 70th Birthday Number, 





BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher 


BROOKS BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
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THE FUTILE POLICY OF 
“FORCING” THE RE- 
TAILER 





MUTUALITY OF INTEREST THE ONLY 

' GUARANTEE OF CO-OPERATION— 
IT IS WISE TO, €ONSULT DHE RE- 
TAILER’S NEEDS: BEFORE SENDING 
HIM ADVERTISING MATTER— 
“FREE ELECTROS.” WHICH, ARE, NOT 
FREE 





By Edgar A. Russell, 
Of the Berkley System Company. 


There ised. to, be a story jin 
the schéol books which told -of 
a dispute’ between the Wind and 
the Sufi,’ respecting’ the’ relative 
power of each other. It was 
agreed to make an experiment 
upon the first traveler who passed 
by, and thus settle: the dispute, 
The -one--who. succeeded .in.strip- 
ping the traveler of his cloak 
was to be adjudged the winner, 
and the other must.conclude him 
to be the possessor of the greater 
power. 

The Wind was to have ‘the 
first ‘trial, and’ when the traveler 
appeared the. Wind began .to 
blow... The traveler gathered his 
cloak about him ‘to: keep it from 
flapping: The harder and ‘colder 
it blew, the greater the effort the 
traveler put forth, and. in spite of 
all the ‘Wind: could do, the. trav- 
eler kept his cloak on. 

Then the Sun took its ‘inning. 
It first cheered and soothed the 
traveler. Then it caused. his 
body. to glow: and the cloak. be- 
came a burden. Finally it blazed 
forth-in-all its glory and heat and 
the traveler threw off his cloak 
willingly and gladly, because that 
was the natural thing to do, and 
men always do the natural thing 
if allowed to follow their own 
desires. 

This stoty was recalled a few 
days ago when talking to the ad- 
vertising manager of a large 
shoe .house. . We. had.been .dis- 


cussing retailer co-operation and 
how difficult, a, task it..seemed 
to be. The! antifference;! the: in- 
dolence, the lack of intelligence, 
and the small initiative of the 
retailer had all been touched up- 
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on~bythe~ advertising’ man 
and then he said: : pit 
“But I am going to get the 
now»I have a plan that will abi 
solutely force them to’ get ‘ 


+ 
\ 


line, and if they don’t, the Lor 
have mercy on them, for I won't { 
He then went on to explain tha 
he had inveigled many of his re 
tailers into sending in lists o 
their customers. He was /goin 
to use those’ lists to send ou 
samples of leathers, and circularg 
containing strong selling stories; 
If the retailers did not then bej 
gin,.to. adyertise in. their local 
papers and show some. life, they 
were going to jAhear directly frond 
headquarters. “He said he wa 
going ‘to write then’ and) say, “I 
you don’t get busy and\do somé 
local advertising, we are going 
to sell our shoes to your coms 
petitor. Then we shail write td 
all. your..customers..and.tell..them 
to go to your competitor and buy 
our shoes.” 
_ This poor mortal seemed deadly 
in, earnest, and I believe he woul 
attempt to put-over his plan, i 


the ‘boss’ were ‘foolish enough to . 


let him. i 
It’s a sad commentary upon th 
selling. sense of any man oa 
to think of such aplan, but if 
is*much™ worse to find him using 
his energies in trying to make it 
work. i 
He..was. .reminded., that: me 
could not ‘easily be controlled b 
force, but could be influenced by 
offers of service and: appeals ta 
self-interest strong. enough to in4 
duce.. action. He. resented: thé 
suggestion. and: said he’ hadn't 
been.in- the -advertising- business 
eighteen years. without knowing 

what he was doing. 

There is an advertising man 
ager for a successful manu+ 
facturer who “howls his head 
off” on ‘every occasion about the 
immorality of substitution and 
the alleged duty of the retailer to 
give his customers. what they ask 
for—especially when, his. brand is) 
the one under discussion. ‘ 
. He talks so much about this: 
subject that ‘he has hecome known, 
by, reputation to thousands of re- 
tailers as a man who hates them, 
as a class. His whole energy is 




















being devoted: to! futile: plans for 
teompeiling” the retailer .to 
handle his brands, ‘and ‘to: the 
making of speeches before ad 
éldbs and ‘the writing of ariicles 
for publications on his ‘pet hobby. 

What: is’ the advertising value, 
to his house, ‘of ‘the reputation he 
js: creating for himself and his 
brands? His’! work is purely 
negative. 

There is more! or less “flub dub” 
indulged in by ad men about the 
mutuality of interest of the trade- 
mark advertiser and the retailer. 
Mutual interest ‘can be present 
only when the transaction is 
agreeable and profitable to both 
patties.’ It would be just as sane 
to expect to find mutual interest 
between’ a bob-cat and: its) hunt- 
erjas to look for it between an 
intelligent retailer and a manu- 
facturer who is always looking 
for him with a club in his hand 
The ‘hunter may call softly “here 
kitty, kitty,” as much .as he 
pleases but the wise bob-cat: will 
keep: out of. sight. 

All: attempts: to force the’ re- 
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27 
tailer to co-operate are botind to 
result: disastrously...: He’ may; 
under pressure, appear to agree 
with you and'to! bein favor of 
your plans,~but he ‘will act’ just 
like the man who’ ‘signs a con: 
tract under the: spell’ ofa hyp- 
notic' salesman’s. influence; when 
the salesman departs’ he will 
wake up ard’ cancel the order! 

An ‘evidence ofthe truth -of 
this assertion’ was brought to 
the writer’s ‘attention by a‘‘talk 
with a salesman a‘ few days ago. 
He was calling upon a retailer in 
Niles, Michigan, and» noticed 
some ‘small folders: lying’ on one 
of» the counters, ‘advertising’ a 
line of corsets. The folders! were 
dated “Fall; r910.” Ina small 
space at the bottom; the name’ of 
the retailer and his’ address: were 
very badly smeared on: with a 
rubber stamp. 

The question naturally ‘arises 
as’ to the ‘advertising value ofa 
folder illustrating roro fall+style 
corsets on a retailer’s counter in 
September, ror. 

lf these folders were’ séent:to 
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this retailer a year ago, why 
were they not mailed to his cus- 
tomers, and if. they were sup- 
plied by the manufacturer re- 
cently, why were I9gIo styles sent 
instead of I9II? 

In all probability the folders 
were sent to the retailer in the 
fall of 1910, but they found a 
resting place somewhere under 
the counter until they were dis- 
covered by chance. 

Undoubtedly this retailer asked 
himself the same question which 
many other retailers are asking 
themselves without getting a 
satisfactory answer: “Why should 
I pay the cost of addressing and 
mailing these folders, when the 
manufacturer used 31/32 of the 
space and has left 1/32 for my 
own advertising?” 

The cost of these folders, to 
the manufacturer, would have 
paid for a twelve-time advertise- 
ment in this retailer’s regular ad- 
vertising medium—and the ad- 


vertisements would have been 
published at times, and under 
conditions, which would have 


given this manufacturer an in- 
creased business with this re- 
tailer, assuming that advertising, 
rightly done, will help to sell 
goods. 

The forcing upon the retailer 
of a kind of advertising that did 
not appeal to him resulted in his 
failure to co-operate, and this re- 
sulted in a waste of most of the 
energy, time and money expended 
upon this form of advertising. 
Multiply this little item by the 
same experience with thousands 
of other retailers and some idea 
of the total waste may be ap- 
proximated. 

Another form of attempted 
force is practiced by those ad- 
vertising managers who try to 
get salesmen to work in harmony 
with advertising plans that the 
salesmen know will not meet 
with the approval of their retail 
customers. These ad men try to 
put the burden of their own in- 
efficiency upon the shoulders of 
salesmen and retailers, when the 
fault lies in their own plans. 

You cannot change human na- 
ture, and it is much easier to 
learn what people will respond 
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to than to try to force them to 
respond to something that does 
not attract them. 

One such advertising manager 
had just finished explaining his 
plans when he said, with a few 
cuss-words for emphasis: “Not 
a single salesman in our employ 
can be induced to study our 
plans. They are too lazy to do 
anything but call on retailers and 
take orders. You can’t get them 
to work with you, no matter how 
much you try.” 

When it was suggested that 
possibly he would have greater 
success if he tried to work with 
the salesmen, he said: “I don’t 
see the point—what is the dif- 
ference?” 

Now, this man had prepared a 
beautiful catalogue—and it was 
a work of art—containing thirty- 
two pages, 12x18, with a number 
of suggested advertisements on 
each page. These advertisements 
were all two, three and four 
columns wide, and _ proportion- 
ately deep, and had left about 
three picas in a mortise for the 
retailer’s name and address. 

He also showed some very at- 
tractive catalogues, thirty-two 
pages, 6x9, with three-color pro- 
cess covers and well arranged 
half-tone illustrations and de- 
scriptions inside. They were in- 
tended for distribution by the re- 
tailer, but he complained that the 
retailer wouldn’t even pay the ex- 
pressage on the packages. 

He was asked if he had con- 
sulted his salesmen or the re- 
tailers before he had spent his 
money for these things, and he 
— “No. Why thie blazes should 

> 


And there you are. His menial 
attitude explained the whole 
story. 


Some advertising managers are 
so fearful of paying the retailer’s 
advertising bills that they lean 
over backward in the attempt to 
avoid doing so. But they will 
spend oodles of money on plans 
to attempt the same thing and 
then fail to get the thing they 
pretend to seek—the co-operation 
of the retailer. 

One such man was asked to 
furnish a series of electros to be 
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NOT Cheap Lot Buyers 


But Home Owners Read 
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Rormenrorp,N.J., August 31, 1913 


WEW YORK AMERICAS. 
Park Row, 
Sew York 


Gentlemen 


We wish to say that we inserted an 
advertisement in your paper on August 2lst 
through the Brown Advertising Agency, advertising 
@ house we had for $5,800 We have sold the 
property, and think your paper 1s an excellent 
@wedium for disposing-of real estate 

We are to-day giving the Brown Agency 
another advertisement to run.for a week in the 
New York American, and hope we shall receive the 
{Same good results 

Yours very truly, 
A 8 VAN WINKLE & CO. 


—__— wee 
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,~-used-—in ~a--retatler’s local news- 
» paper. He balked more or less 
but finally consegitéd on condition 
| that lie) retailer would’ pay | the 
catrying chdrges both’ ways and 
agree to return the electros, one 
| ate (imie, as s00n ashe shad 
| finished “using “theni;* “notwith- 
standing the fact that the cost 
Ofpsexpress’yand»-mail charges 
would ‘be in excess of the total 
value of the electros. i 

Another one always sends his 
electros by express collect even 
if they could be mailed for..half 
the cost. He says, he wants the 
retailer.-to. “pay something” ..so 
he will.appreciate the ‘favor the 
manufacturer is doing him. This 
man utterly fails to appreciate 
that the favor. is entirely ‘on: the 
other side and that the retailer 
who is progressive enough to ad- 
vertise his goods locally is one 
who is worthy of every reason- 
able consideration. 

But the limit was reached the 
other day when a letter was re- 
ceived by a publisher from the 
advertising manager ofa  well- 
known general advertising manu- 
facturer, which read as, follows: 

We are in receipt of your favor of 
the 6th inst., and in reply to same 
would say that owing to the fact that 
same dealers in pies. I similar to ours 
are fond of advertising that they have 
our goods to draw trade into their 
stores, to which they can sell imita- 
tion goods, we make it.a rule not. to 
furnish any publishing house similar 
to yours with blanket ‘service, If at 
any time there are cuts wanted for 
the specific use of certain customers 
of ours, we are glad to furnish them, 
provided it is thoroughly understood 
that these cuts are not to be used 
by the publisher.in any advertisement 
until our approval in advance has been 
received. 

It might appear on first sight 
that, this objection was .a: valid 
one, astdi that retailers would ‘be 
foolish enough to advertise :lines 
ofymerchandise whichsthey - did 
hot catty sin«stock. 

If this man’s. contention is cor- 
rect he should ‘cease advertising 
in the genera} magazines; becatise 
he is there telling the public. to 
ask the other dealérs’ for -his 
goods, and if he js fearful of 
creating businéss for his’ ¢om= 
petifors ‘he .will certainly be ob- 
| liged to stop his. general .adver- 
| tising altogether. 
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THE-TWO-ANGLES--OF MU- 
NICIPAL ADVERTISING | 





GIPIZENS..ARE SALESMEN WW Ho 
CAN'T BE FIRED—DEFINITE cON- 
PARATIVE DABA NECESSARY BEFORE 
ADVERTISING TO OUTSIDERS~How 
ST. PAUL IS BUILDING HERSELF By 
BOOMING THE’ NORTHWEST 





By Warren L. Seeley, 
Secretary, St. Paul Commercial Club, 
and Chairman of Publicity Com- 
mittee, American Association 
of Commercial Executives. 

The advertising of a municipal- 
ity should take on two aspects; 
first, the advertising to’ the peb- 
ple within the city, and, second, 
advertising addressed to people in 
other cities. 
If municipal advertising is to 
be successful, every citizen must 
be enthusiasticyabout his city. 
Each resident is a salesman for 
“the house.” If he knocks his 
“hotse” the advertising is “ga 
fied. Such a ‘knocker cannot be 
“fired”; he must be converted. 
Information of the activities of 
the city is one of the best ways of 
enlisting the active support of all 
residents for the town in which 
they live. If the citizens know 
that their city is‘ pre-eminent in 
the manufacture and sale of some 
necessary commodity they are gb- 
ing to take a little more pride in 
it. They begin to realize they 
live in a city where people do 
things; that the:city is alive. In- 
voluntarily they become boostets. 
To further this spirit, advertis- 
ing.to citizens can be done: iI. 
By the publication of a regular 
bulletin by the local commercial 
organization, 2, The maintenance 
of -a~weekly. page in. a local, daily 


devoted. to. commercial. club and- 


industrial news. 3. Trips by citi- 
zens to Jocal industries: ~ 4; Talks 
by manufacturers and. jobbers at 
weekly luncheons.,on the extent 
of the commerce’ of the city. 

Chicago: has used the trips to 
local industries to very good éf- 
fect. A large number of commer- 
cial clubs issue publications,,many 
of thém ver vt Oa |! 

No city*should begin an ‘adver- 
tising campaign for. new factories 
or more citizens until there is in 
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the hands of the managers of that 

igampaign a very comprehensive 
and complete analysis of the re- 
sources of ‘that city and a com- 
parison with others. Items of 
compatison should be made with 
possible competitors on population 
and rate of increase, taxation, 
assessment, cost of power and raw 
matérial, transportation facilities 
and preference of rates, size of 
adjacent: market, some analysis of 
the extent to which it is covered 
for various: lines, how fast it is 
growing, and the amount of trade 
distant factories now have. , With 
this’ information in systematic 
form, published in neat. leaflets 
to’ ‘satisfy \vatious sorts of, in- 
quirers, the city will: be ready to 
talk of its merits to outsiders. 

It :is useless for any city to 
spend ‘money advertising in na- 
tional publications: unless it) has 
something which it can convince 
inquirers. that it) possesses in 
larger abundance than its natural 
-competitors. There is no use in- 
viting manufacturers to come to a 
city on a general plea of it being 
a good city. The’! advertiser must 
know and be prepared to demon- 
strate just how cheap labor is and 
how large :the prospéctive mar- 
ket is. 

A man does not sell his home, 
take his children from school, 
leave his friends in one. city and 
go to another unless he has some 
very definite, reasons., Neither 
will a manufacturer or jobber 
who has a. business, however 
small, rémove his plant: or goods 
from one town and risk his com- 
mercial: prosperity in a strange 
¢ity unless he is -conviticed, be- 
yond. a shadow of a doubt, that 
he will gaim more than if he re- 
mains. where he is. 

If the preliminary analysis. of 
a city shows that the municipality 
has no exceptional advantages. it 
can offer, the: first effort should 
be to ¢ultivate or develop. some 
advantage until it is large enough 
to talk about: 

Merchants, of, St. Paul have 
come to believe that'if they spend 
their time and money getting peo- 
ple into. the Northwest, and get- 
ting the people already there to 
faise bigger crops, there will, be 
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no difficulty about factoriés’ dnd 
workers flocking) ito: St; Paul. 
Only half of Minnesota is settled 
and the farmers. of North Dakota 
don’t raise nearly, as large ,crops 
as they might. With,more people 
and,more crops the buying power 
will be larger, and..as. St; Paul is 
one of the main jobbing centers 
for a vast territory, the local mer- 
chants ‘there \ favor putting their 
money into farm experts and, pub- 
licity which will. accomplish. the 
result. 

At the same time in St, Paul 
there. are many forces at work 
seeking to unify the interests of 
the. city and to arouse them to 
greater co-operative endeavors. 

The city is also issuing book- 
lets, which are used at conven- 
tions meeting in the city, and in 
the numerous campaigns to se- 
cure others to méet there. St. 
Paul is pushing itself.as a conven- 
tion center and seeking to get gen- 
eral publicity as a tourist center 
by the personal) recommendation 
of those who attend meetings in 
Minnesota. 

The financial problem of mu- 
nicipal advertising is one which is 
all but universally troublesome. 
A campaign of advertising with- 
in the city, however, is a great aid 
in opening. the pocketbooks of 
those who believe in advertising 
for their own business but fail 
to, sée the advantages when the 
city, as a whole is. considered. 





LIQUID VENEER AFTER TESTI- 
MONIALS 


With each bottle of liquid veneer 
the Buffalo Specialty compesry. is en- 
closing “fa through ticket to Cheer-up 
Town via the Liquid Veneer Road.” 
Some of the coupons read: 

“Hardwood floors ‘smile for joy when 
treated with liquid veneer,” “Liquid 
veneer used on kitchen chairs, makes 
the parlor chairs envious,’ “Oh, you 
chandeliers when dusted with liquid 
veneer.” 

On the reverse side of ‘the ticket ap- 
péars’,a.cleverly-worded appeal for a 
testimonial. 

——__+ o> ——____ 


“Then ;I’m. to tell, the firm,” the- bill 
collector said, making a memotandum 
in his notebook; “that. you'll probably 
settle this account mext week?” 

“Well,I’d hardly put it. that. way,” 
hesitatingly answered the other, “*Prob- 
ably’ is a@ pretty strong word; better 
make, it ‘possibly.”’"—Chicago. Tribune. 
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GETTING INDIVIDUALITY 
INTO ILLUSTRATIONS 











DESIRABILITY OF GETTING OUT OF A 
RUT AND SOME OF THE DIFFICUL- 
TIES IN THE WAY-— STORIES OF 
HOW SOME NOTABLE HITS IN AD- 
VERTISING ILLUSTRATIONS WERE 
SECURED 


By W. L. Larned. 

The dread of sameness or re- 
petition in advertising illustra- 
tions stands as the most aggres- 
sive bugbear known to the pub- 
licity clan. It can be readily 
understood that, if the picture in 
a shaving soap advertisement 
closely resembles the one used by 
Mr. Manufacturer of collars, con- 
fusion is almost certain to fol- 
low. The public, all too soon, as- 
sociates a style of illustration with 
It’s The Tobacco, Son— 
Not The Pipe 











THE TOBACCO IS DIFFERENT—-AND SO ARE 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


a certain article. It is the close 
association of the eye and the 
mental picture stamped upon the 
brain at first glance. 

The man behind the big copy 
campaign spends many sleepless 
nights in an attempt to create a 
“style” of advertising illustration, 
something that will compel the 
reader to say: “Ah, that is new— 
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I have never seen anything like 
it before.” That the “new” should 
be generously imitated, once it is 
launched, and is shown to be 
successful, is to be expected, 
Schemes for illustration, like un- 
to ideas for copy, are not flooding 
the market. 

_ For a long, long time the adver- 
tising of pipe tobacco lagged and 
snoozed with folded arms. Sud- 
denly one large plant awoke to 
the opinion and firm belief that 
people did still smoke tobacco and 
that there was no legitimate rea- 
son why superior advertising copy 
and design should not corner the 
market. 

A copy man with an inspiration 
evolved a free-and-easy conversa- 
tional style of approach, in his 
wording, which made you feel 
on immediate speaking terms with 
a certain brand. This copy may 
have been flippant, may have pat- 
ted you on the shoulder, verbally, 
with apparent disregard of social 
requirements, but it struck a pop- 
ular chord and—won. In an 
equally unique manner, the ads 
were illustrated; a series of large 
character heads—nothing more— 
of men—men you see every day; 
kindly old grandfathers, immac- 
ulate naval officers, grinning and 
pipe-loving veterans of the weed, 
done in flat gray and black tones, 
with touches of high light. The 
heads were so large and so con- 
vincing and the expressions so 
cheerful, that many a man 
dragged out his old pipe and 
took a new turn at the boxed 
goods, 

I have talked with the man 
responsible for these designs. He 
told me that he tried ten artists, 
all of established reputations, be- 
fore he ever hit upon the right 
types and the right artist. He 
had attempted to describe to the 
draughtsman what he wanted and 
invariably failed when the com- 
pleted product was turned in. One 
afternoon, on the boardwalk at 
Atlantic City, he ran upon a mov- 
ing picture study of an actor’s 
head and shoulders in a frame 
outside the theatre. This actor 
was smoking a pipe, with head 
back-tilted and expression one of 
repose and_ satisfaction. He 
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DISTINCTION SEEKS COMPANY: 


The business of distinguished character re- 

flects its ideals in its every activity. That's 

another reason why you should use 
Strathmore Parchment 





shows the 19 items made. One of them will 
be just what you want. Ask your printer 
or us for a copy. 


‘STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY» 
Successor to 


“MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A. 
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bribed a boy to secure the pho- 
tograph, took it to the artist’s 
studio and said: “There, catch a 
whiff of that.” It was done. The 
later series might pay homage to 
this accident. 

In this same connection, I 
might say that in order to secure 





A NOVEL STUNT ‘THAT IS) BOUND TO STOP 


unusual backgrounds for the 
heads, in the shape of borders, 
etc. any number of desperate 
trials were made. Lace was pho- 
tographed upon a black founda- 
tion, Ben Day screens -were trans- 
posed, quite tantalizing patterns 
were borrowed from_ oriental 
rugs but all to no avail. It oc- 
curred to this manager that 
smoke was the foundation of it 
all—curls of white smoke. Ex- 
periments were made. Smoke 
was actually photographed, rising 
from pipes, silver prints made 
and line drawings executed, and 
all absolutely identified with the 
advertised article. 

An artist, known to the public 
generally, began a series of covers 
for a popular weekly. They were 
a radical departure. They were 
unconventional. He drew his 
faces and hands in full detail, 
but the costumes invariably float- 
ed into and became a composite 
part of the tint background. In 
other words, your first impression 





on seeing one of these designs, 
was that of face and hands and 
a touch of hat—and nothing 
more. Much was left to the 
imagination. Simplicity, that 
star factor in all publicity work, 
was parainount. 

Agencies soon recognized the 
birth of what they deemed a new 
idea ‘in illustration. One adver- 
tiser came boldly to the front with 
a rank imitation. Now there are 
fifty of ’em. 

We are inclined to be lenient, 
however. Such imitation is more 
or less permissible, if not car- 
tied to.excess;.. The. moment too 
many attempt one style, on the 
other hand, all»go-down with a 
crash and the public holds up its 
hands: That this ‘style should be 
readily, adaptable to hosiery can 
be seen at a glance. You've 
looked the list over. You have 
seen the crisp black stockings and 
the pretty faces, with other de- 
tails absolutely eliminated. Fost- 
ers, magazine drawings, store 
cards, hangers, postcards, even 
newspaper illustrations have given 
this artist the racé of his life. 
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“COMMERCIAL ART” HAS’ GOOD PRINTING 
QUALITY, ANYHOW 


To arrive at the logic of the 
situation, glance over twenty ad- 
vertising pages. “Is there one il- 
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lustration ‘that stops -you—makes 
youllook a second time; in other 
words, commands and -demands 
your attention? If so it is very 
likely to be’ a type and style of 
picture you have not seen before. 
A’ great many artists can draw 
a pretty girl using a flat iron; 
pleasing, well designed and. com- 
posed, but — conventional. Tf, 
however, some artistic genius 
suddenly decides to show only a 
face, a bit of white ‘apron, a pair 
ofthands anda solid black flat 
iron, ‘we unconsciously stop and 
investigate, The eye has seen 
something’ it: has not seen’ be- 
fore, or at least believes’ so. 

There are’ many advertising 
pages and many similarly adver- 
tised articles: | Individuality is an 
essential, but the limitations of 
creative art are cruelly genuine. 
To create a new style, either in 
pen and ink, or in wash, must 
be admitted a real achievement. 

The manufacturer of a foun- 
tain pen dropped into an agency 
not long ago. In substance, he 
said: 

"Tintend to use full pages in 
the magazines, but I must have 
something new in the way of pic- 
tutes. Other pens are ‘like mine 
in talking and selling points: The 
only way I can beat “em is’ ‘to 
make my illustrations: eye-catch- 
ets. ‘Then I’ll tell in. words what 
I think we have over the other 
fellow?” 

After two months’ of the most 
painstaking thought, that “some- 
thing: new” was. brought to life. 
Every ad had as a mortise an im- 
mense’ blot’ of ink. ‘It was so 
large the eye could not “miss”: it: 
The’ slogan warned: the public 
against “mussy”’ pens;* But for 
tén' months big blots as borders 
made the ‘spaces individual; sim- 
ple yet effective. No man wants 
a pen that will smear his fingers, 
and: while this was “negative” ad- 
vertising it served ‘its: purpose’ for 
onee, 

Some years’ ago’ an’ optical con- 
cérn ‘fretted over illustrations): A 
special clip had’: been invented 
whereby glasses remained’ éasily 
and'surely upon the nose. © This 
was the talking’ points A’ dozen 
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That 
manufacturer 
who offers his 
goods against a 
background of 
the fabric 

of the 
Woman’s Home 
Companion 
has. put them 
in the best 
possible light 
with the 

best possible 


women. 

















other concerns had ‘the same iden- 
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tical thing. The advertising 
agent, while worrying over the 
proposition, ran across an old 


photograph. It had faded in parts 
and the eyes alone remained the 
full strength of the original. That 
was enough. Photographs of 
men and women were made, 
wearing the glasses. Then the 
air brush was employed, and all 
save the glasses blown down in 
white to a faint texture. Result: 
vividly strong glasses in halftone, 
with the faintest suggestion of 
features. It was an eye-com- 
peller. You saw the patent clips 
first and foremost. 

There have been innumerable 
variations of this thought since the 
original scheme. Many of these 
effects can be secured by the en- 
graver’s tool. “Double-etching,” 
as it is called, has become second 
nature, in cases of emergency. A 
photograph is taken of an, auto- 
mobile, let us say. The _ back- 
ground is of secondary considera- 
tion. When the plate is made in 
halftone, the engraver uses an en- 
graver’s ruling tool, and lines up 
the background. Of course, the 
machine “owns” the picture once 
this is done, since the scenery is 
decreased in strength one-half. 
The double-etching process “grays 
down” this same background, al- 
though in a more quiet way. 

An _ accident was responsible 
for the most striking series of 
newspaper designs printed in fif- 
teen years. A motor boat con- 
cern decided to splurge and a 
liberal number of drawings were 
ordered. But when the artist had 
completed the first, it was unsat- 
isfactory because it was common- 
place. He placed it on his draw- 
ing board for correction, and the 
sudden overturning of an India 
ink bottle left a great, irregular, 
black blot across one side of the 
illustration. Luckily it fell only 
upon the water, and a few touches 
of white here and there finally 
gave the drawing what it had 
lacked before—originality. The 
series mentioned was notable for 
its great, postery masses of black, 
and it is safe to say that the ar- 
tist would not have secured the 
effect had it not been for an 
overturned ink bottle. 


A prize offer made by a West- 
ern agency for “something new 
in art technique” brought fifteen 
hundred crude samples from all 
over the country. It seems al- 
most unbelievable that, out of that 
mass of material, generated by 
fresh and eager brains, but two 
schemes were new and really prac- 
tical. One prize went to a young 
woman who suggested Photo- 
graphing all halftone “stunt” 
work through a coarse netting. 
This was tried and a barbaric 
novelty straightwith originated. 
No matter how freakish, how in- 
congruous or how untrue to na- 
ture a plan may be, if it is dif- 
ferent it will find a ready accept- 
ance. 

There was genuine genius in 
the working out of a medium for 
faithfuliy reproducing the bark 
effect on trees. Someone dis- 
covered that if India ink were 
put upon a dry surface of common 
mucilage, it would crack in the 
process of drying itself and sep- 
arate into hundreds of. infinites- 
imal white fissures. The ink 
caused the dry mucilage to crack, 
allowing the white surface of the 
paper to show through and the 
tree trunk effect is startlingly 
photographic. 

Automobile advertising, from a 
pictorial standpoint, is distress- 
ingly difficult. To the unpracticed 
eye, all cars look more or less 
alike, and twenty of them repro- 
duced from photographs, in the 
same publication, are apt to be- 
come monotonous. To-day, a lib- 
eral percentage of motor car ad- 
vertisers are strong for individual 
techniques. They want to demand 
attention at all costs. Some most 
eccentric specimens manage to 
pass the stuffy, dusty draughting 
department at the factory, and ap- 
pear resplendent with color but 
“lean” on cold detail. 

Colorists of bed-rock reputa- 
tions have painted some of these 
illustrations at prices ranging 
from one hundred to one thou- 
sand dollars. In one case, an art 
student—noted at the New York 
Art Students League as blessed 
with a vivid imagination and a 
Beardsley abandon—was plucked 
from amidst the whited Venuses 
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RESULTS 


Advertising Pays 


if you use the right mediums and the 
right copy. In other words, the good- 
will, patronage and co-operation of the 
medical profession are easily obtained 
if you have a high-grade meritorious 
product, take pains with your adver- 
tisements, and 


use * The Big Six” 


These are six of the foremost monthly 
medical journals of the country. Live, 
up-to-date and progressive they are not 
only read from cover to cover, but 
évery issue is carefully preserved for 
reference. Owing to the character 


2] and standing of these high-class publi- 


cations, an advertisement appearing 
regularly in their pages establishes a 
relation — an entente, as it were— 
with the profession that means every- 
thing to the aggressive business firm. 
Reaching over 100,000 different phy- 
sicians each month, the "Big Six" 
brings returns, therefore, that are ob- 
tainable in no other way, at the same 
moderate cost. The opportunity af- 
forded is the best result-bringing prop- 
osition in the business world to-day ! 


The Associated Medical Publishers 


S. D. Clough, Secretary 
Rineswend M.. Chicago, Ill. 
A. D. McTighe, Eastern Representative, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 


Amer. Jour. of Clin. Med., Chicago, Ill. 
Amer. Jour. of Surgery, New York, N. 
American Medicine, New York, 
Interstate Med. Jour., St. Louis, Mo. 
Medical Council, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Therapeutic Gazette, Detroit, Mich. 
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and flaunted upon*back pages in 
full color. True he always tucked 
different spokes, screws, brakes, 
and gears away in sad purple 
shadows, because a shadow needs 
no rule nor compass, but even the 
most prosaic were compelled to 
“Stop, Look and Listen.” Figures 
drawn by this artist command 
corpulent prices because they look 
as if they were put together with 
a putty knife. 

A rural judge was once called 
upon to preside over the marital 
troubles of a man who had taken 
it upon himself to marry eight 
times without the formality of an 
occasional divorce. “I should 
think,” declared the judge, after 
the testimony was all in, “that 
you, sir, would have had enough 
of wives and of women, Why did 
you commit this last offense?” 

“Well, Jedge,” was the answer, 
“the last ’un was a blond.” 

In this modern day the bustling 
public soon grows weary of the 
monotony of sameness. Just as 
novelty makes for success in 
books or in theatricals, so does 
the original in advertising illus- 
tration win popular approval. 

“Am I willing to advertise?” re- 
marked a manager of a big cigar 
plant the other day, in answer to 
the entreaties of an enterprising 
agent. “Sure thing—I will go in- 
to it to the extent of $50,000, and 
sign the contract this afternoon, 
if you will show me a new scheme 
of pictures and copy. Mind you, 
I don’t want Sam Jones in an 
evening suit lighting a cigar, and 
I don’t want Mr. Clubmember 
puffing contentedly in his familiar 
environments. If you can show 
me a picture that will advertise 
my cigars sensibly, and not re- 
semble what the Pittsburgh stogie 
fellows did thirty-five years ago, 
I will ‘come in.’” 

It is part of the evidence in 
the case to my certain knowledge 
that this advertising man brought 
in at the expiration of a week 
some twenty completed pen and 
ink drawings.- They were very 
handsome on their gray mount- 
ings and with their tissue paper 
coverings and they covered the 
gamut from postery blacks to out- 
line, 
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Witnesses’ to the event de 
that the manager of the her 
plant laughed steadily for twenty 
minutes. When he had wiped the 
joy tears from his eyes and ad. 
justed his corpulent self to itg 
normal state, he reached down 
and extracted from a dusty drawer 
of his desk a fat and faded 
scrapbook. One alert finger dived 
into the midst of the leaves and 
spread the pages out for the as4 
tonished agent to see. There wag 
a vivid panorama of two and 
three column newspaper designs 
all illustrated. “Why, I had 
hoped that you would bring me 
a new ‘stunt,’” said the man- 
ager. “Everything you have 
shown me this morning was done 
a little better by that Pittsburgh 
stogie crowd I was telling you 
about just when I was slipping 
on my managerial jumpers gev- 
eral years ago.” 
——_+e+—______ 

HOW AD CLUB PROTECTS THE 
ADVERTISING PUBLIC 


An illustration of the manner in 
which advertising clubs claim to pro- 
tect the advertising public was given 
recently when the ouston (Texas) 
Adcraft Club flatly turned down two 
advertising propositions which ordinar- 
+ pci have been generally patron- 
ized. 

A person promoting a Houston land 
show, was one of the petitioners for 
indorsement. He proposed to issue a 
booklet called “Texas in a Nutshell” 
for free distribution in Northern 
cities where land exhibitions are to be 
held. The other petition for indorse- 
ment came from a gentleman, who 
said he wished to get out a No-Tsu-Oh 
Carnival programme for this year. 
There was to be an issue of 100,000 
copies, 

On both petitions the Adcraft com- 
mittee recommended adversely,’ say- 
ing that such advertising as proposed 
was of but little or no benefit to the 
business interests of Houston, and was 
of the sort the club was supposed to 
protect against. It admitted that the 
programme proposition was dressed in 
new clothes, but decided that it was 
undesirable. 

—_——— +o 


MUNSEY TO ORGANIZE TRUST 
COMPANY 


‘Frank A. Munsey, it is understood, 
will soon organize a new trust company 
in Washington, D. C., with a capital 
of $2,000,000. 

his new banking company will do a 
general trust and banking business, and 
will be located in the Munsey building, 
on Pennsylvania avenue, one of the 
best locations in Washington. 
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J. PB: A. PROGRAMME FOR. NO- 
; VEMBER 


The speakers for the November 9 
meeting of the Technical Publicity As- 
sociation at the Aldine Club, New York 
City,. include some of the best known 
men in the profession. 

H. N. McKinney, of N. W. ‘Ayer & 
$on, New, York and Philadelphia, will 
talk especially on the subject of “Ad- 
vertising Appripriatione, © 

George H. Perry, formerly advertis- 

manager for John amaker’s, 
Siegel-Cooper Company and Gimbel 
Brothers, and now in independent busi- 
ness, as advertising agent and counsel, 
New York City, wi 
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tell “what the | 


jdeal advertising managet’s assistant 


should be.” 

; E, D. Gibbs, for over ten years ad- 
vertising director and trainer of sales- 
men for the National Cash Register 
omy po and now sales manager for 
the 


etterlinus Lithographic Manufac-; 
Philsdel 


turing Company, , hia, _ will 
speak on the subject of “dvertising 
Manager’s Assistants; their training an 


development, and division of their re- 
sponaitilit in. the work.’ 

H. S:; McCormack, president of the 
Business Bourse, will deal particularly 
with the subject of “Office Hauinment 
and Systems for Filing and Handling 
Ppatogrephe. Cuts,” ete. 


Babcox, advertising manager, | 


Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rochester, N._Y., will give his 
conception of the “Twentieth Century 
Advertising Manager,’ and will show 
seventy-five stereopticon slides to illus- 
irate various record forms, cabinet ar- 
rangements, indexing systems, cofre- 
spondence files, etc. if 

Robert Frothingham, advertising man- 
aget, Everybody's | Magazine, ew 

ork, will give an informal talk on the 
entire subject of the evening. 

The committee for November meet- 
ing is Low, chairman, and R. 
Scarburgh. 

——+_—__—_+0-——___—_ 


BAKERS. BEHIND OTHERS IN 
ADVERTISING 


That advertising was still in its in- 
fancy and that the bakers were behind 
any other business from: an advertising 
standpoint were statements made by 
Alfred B. Cargill, advertising manager 
of the Milwaukee Sentinel in an ad- 
dress on “Advertising” at the session 
of the Wisconsin Bakers’ Association 
at. Milwaukee, October 12. “With 
bread the most important food for con- 
sumption the baking industry affords 
a wonderful possibility for advertising,’ 
said Mr. Cargill. 

—+o > ——_ 


REORGANIZING AMERICAN 
SILK CO. 





. The American Silk Company is be- 
ing reorganized, under the name_ of 
the Arlington. Textile Corporation, 
through a syndicate of old American 





Silk Company security holders. | The 
new company has bought mille; at) York | 
and Carlisle, Pa., control of which was | 
in the American Silk Company at | 


Middletown; Conn. ‘ 











250,000 copies each week 
in the smaller cities, towns 
and villages of the country. 


Sold and delivered by its 
own agents and carriers at 
five cents a copy ($2.60 a 


year). 


Over 14,000 towns reached 
in this way. (No large city 
circulation.) 


Analysis of carefully gath- 
ered statistics shows GRIT’S 
readers are largely the 
thrifty wage-earning ele- 
ment in their respective com- 
munities, 


We can prove it corclu- 
sively. 


Few national advertisers 
who can afford to use The 
Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s and mediums of that 
class, which circulate most 
extensively in the large cen- 
tres, can afford to omit 


GRIT. 


GRIT takes up the -mes- 
sage right where those men- 
tioned leave off and carries 
it into fields of golden. busi- 
ness opportunity. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg:,; St. Louis, 
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ANALYSIS THAT DETER- 
MINES WHETHER BIG 
SPACE OR SMALL 





MUST FIRST DETERMINE AN ARTI- 
CLE’S MAXIMUM SALE POSSIBILI- 
TIES, THEN PASS TO CONSIDERA- 
TION OF MEDIUMS—WITH GOOD 
DISTRIBUTION EXCESS NOT DESIR- 
ABLE—BIG SPACE FOR CONCENTRA- 
TION 


By George Frank Lord, 
Manager Advertising Division E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

I was much interested in the 
opinions expressed by various ad- 
vertisers in a recent issue of 
Printers’ Ink, as to the relative 
value of big space and small 
space. 

Every good advertising man 
should be an analyst, and before 
planning a campaign he should 
carefully analyze conditions and 
find out just what he is up against 
and how he can meet conditions 
to the best advantage. I maintain 
that the size of space should not 
be settled offhand or by guess 
work, as there are more definite 
means of arriving at a conclusion. 

The first step in analysis of a 
sales proposition is to decide 
whether the article is a necessity, 
a utility or a luxury. If it is 
something that everybody must 
have, such as ordinary clothing, 
it is certainly a necessity. If it is 
an article that people can live 
without, but which is a great con- 
venience and saver of time, money 
or health, such as a washing ma- 
chine or a typewriter, it is a util- 
ity. If it is something that peo- 
ple do not need and can do very 
well without, and merely caters 
to vanity or ease, or pleasure, 
such as an automobile or jewelry, 
it is a luxury. 

Articles in each of these classes 
have an appeal to any given quan- 
tity of people in fairly definite 
proportions. For instance, taking 
100,000 people as a basis of cal- 
culation, a necessity such as ordi- 
sary clothing has a universal ap- 
peal, but, of course, if we are 
considering men’s clothing we 
have to figure out the number of 
men in 100,000 of population, and 
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the same is true of women’s or- 
dinary clothing and children’s 
clothing. 

In the case of a utility like a 
washing machine, we have to fig- 
ure out how many women there 
are in 100,000 population, and 
then estimate what proportion of 
these women are of the class that 
would use a washing machine. 
Again, in the case of a luxury, 
the United States census figures 
show that five and seven-tenths 
per cent of the families of the 
United States have an income of 
$3,000 and over, which gives a 
fairly exact limitation of the pos- 
sible sale of luxuries. Of course, 
in this connection we must re- 
member that whereas an autcmo- 
bile may be a luxury to. most peo- 
ple, there are quite a few people 
who use an automobile in a busi- 
ness way, and in that case it would 
be a utility, which would extend 
its sale possibilities. 

Having considered the article 
we have for sale in this analyti- 
cal fashion to determine its maxi- 
mum sale possibilities per 100,000 
of average population, we can 
next turn to the consideration of 
a typical medium of the class that 
we expect to use. ‘We now have 
to consider what proportion of 
the circulation of that medium 
reaches the class of people who 
might buy the article for sale. 

It is safe to say that none of 
the mediums classed as general 
magazines circulate exclusively 
either to men or to women. For 
instance, I know from past ex- 
perience that the Ladies’ Home 
Journal is read quite extensively 
by men. The average general 
magazine, such as McClure’s, Les- 
lie’s, Munsey’s, Everybody's, etc., 
is read as much by men as by 
women. Therefore, if the article 
we are considering sells exclu- 
sively either to men or women, 
rather than to both, it means that 
out of 100,000 circulation the 
maximum sale possibility of a 
necessity would be to 50,000 read- 
ers, and this fifty per cent allow- 
ance must be made before we can 
determine the percentage of the 
circulation to which a utility or 
luxury would appeal. 

Other factors that enter into 
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Here’s Real Co-operation for 
1847 ROGERS BROS. Dealers 





We will print in the November | 8th issue 
of the SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
one of a series of strong, unusual page ad- 
vertisements, This announcement (together 
with our advertisements in nearly five 
hundred other publications) is going to sell 
a large extra quantity of 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
silverware for the dealer. As a trade 
stimulator it will be a winner. 

The current issue of the Silver Standard 
contains a reproduction of this and other ad- 
vertisements, several in colors, and a list of 


Prizes for the Best Thanksgiving 





Window Trims and Advertisements 








prepared by dealers. These prizes are liberal 
and worthy of your best efforts. The 
names of the winners will be published in 
the Silver Standard. All dealers handling 
1847 ROGERS BROS. silverware should watch 
for this announcement. 

This issue of the Silver Standard is of extra- 
ordinary value to the dealer. If you do not 
receive a copy, write for one. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn, 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
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the circulation are—the extent of 
the circulation of the medium in 
territory not covered by the ad- 
vertisers’ distribution, or circula- 
tion in territory where the goods 
are not salable. All of these fac- 
tors enter into the calculation ot 
the probable maximum percentage 
of the circulation of the medium 
which can be reached by advertis- 
ing so conspicuous that every 
reader of the publication will read 
it. Having determined this per- 
centage, the next step is to con- 
sider the size of space that will 
produce profitable returns under 
the fixed conditions. 

In the articles referred to, sev- 
eral of the writers stated that in 
mail-order advertising they knew 
that small space produced returns 
cheaper than large space, but that 
in advertising designed to send 
trade to the dealer, larger space 
was better because of the confi- 
dence it inspired, not only with 
the consumer, but with the trade. 
I believe from experience tha! the 
way to look at the question of in- 
fluence of large space is that when 
the goods are well distributed 
throughout the trade there is no 
necessity for going to extremes to 
inspire confidence because the ad- 
vertiser already has the distribu- 
tion, and advertising as small as 
that which would be most profit- 
able on a mail-order basis will 
probably be most profitable in an 
ask-the-dealer campaign. On the 
other hand, when the advertiser’s 
distribution is imperfect, and he 
wants his advertising to create a 
demand on the trade, and also to 
advertise to the dealer, it may 
profitably be increased in size 
over what would pay best on a 
mail-order or direct sale basis. 
Also, large space is very desirable 
where heavy pressure is needed 
for a short season. For instance, 
in the furniture line the big sell- 
‘ing season is in the spring and 
fall. The mid-winter and mid- 
summer months are dull, conse- 
quently itis logical for the fur- 
niture advertiser to concentrate in 
March, April and May, and Sep- 
tember. October and November, 
especially if his appropriation is 
small. 

One important point that must 





not be overlooked is that whereas 
in the mail-order campaign a 
quarter-page in a standard maga- 
zine will produce sales in most 
cases cheaper than a full page it 
will not produce as many. A half- 
page will not usually produce 
twice as many as a quarter-page, 
nor a page twice as many as a 
half, but if the advertiser needs 
the business badly enough to pay 
the excess cost per sale resulting 
from the use of large space, it is 
obviously good business for him 
to use large space and pay the 
higher cost. I know of one prom- 
inent advertiser who can get sales 
at the lowest price with a quar- 
ter-page magazine space, and who 
regularly uses two pages. Why? 
Because the business requires a 
minimum volume of sales to keep 
the organization operating on an 
economic basis and the advertiser 
must get these sales through ex- 
cess advertising pressure, even 
though he has to pay a premium 
to do so. 

Finally, in analyzing circulation 
as previously suggested, it must 
not be forgotten that calculations 
based on the assumption that 
every reader of the medium will 
see the advertisement are incor- 
rect, unless the advertisement is 
so large and conspicuous that it 
cannot be missed.. Practically the 
only advertisements to which this 
statement will apply are full-page 
ads in the large size publications 
and back-cover ads and colored in 
serts in regular size mediums. 

When less conspicuous space is 
used, a considerable proportion of 
the circulation is lost, but not pro 
rata with the decrease in space. 
In other words, the number of 
people who read a quarter-page 
advertisement in a standard mag- 
azine is more than quarter the 
number of those who read a page 
advertisement. 


_——_+0>—__—_—— 

The first fall meeting of the Rock- 
ford, Ill., Ad Club, held October 12, 
was well attended and the members 
listened to a very interesting discourse 
on advertising by H. Walton Heegstra, 
advertising manager of the John V. 
Farwell Company, of Chicago. 


The Harrisburg, Pa., Telegraph has 
been elected to membership in_ the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, 
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Lc. 8. TO TEACH SALESMANSHIP 


The International _ Correspondence 
Schools, of Scranton, Pa., will add the 
subject of salesmanship to the long list 
of courses taught by mail, and_ have 
announced the establishment of a School 
of Salesmanship, with S. Roland Hall, 
rincipal of the School of Advertising, 
in charge. 

The International Schools have one 
of the largest and best organized sales 
forces in the world and have been very 
successful in training men for the 
I Cc. S~ field work. 

The salesmanship course will be of- 
fered December 1, and will cover the 
following range of subjects: The Pro- 
fession of Salesmanship, Methods of 
Marketing, Health and Appearance, 
Self Study and Development, Study of 
the Customer, Successful Reasoning, 
Study of Goods, Conducting of Sales, 
Retail Salesmanship, Selling to Dealers, 
Selling of Specialties, Long-Range 
Salesmanship, Sales Organization and 
Management, Credits and Collections, 
Law that Salesmen Ought to Know, Dic- 
tion, Selling One’s Own Service. Some 
of the subjects will be optional, so that 
one who is not interested in retail sales- 
manship, for example, will not be re- 
quired to give particular attention to 
that. 

It is said that one of the reasons 
for preparing the salesmanship course 
is that the company expects the new 
instruction to be a means of finding and 
developing desirable new men for its 
own work, 

-—_——__+ 0+ 


THE NATIONAL AD MEN’S CON- 
VENTION 


The first subscription to the fund for 
entertaining the convention of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of America 
was received by the Dallas Ad 
League September 26 when a check 
for $500 was received from Sears- 
Roebuck Company. 

The date for the convention has been 
definitely fixed for May, although Oc- 
tober, 1912, was favored by the local 
executive committee. It has been de- 
cided to raise about $20,000 for the 
entertainment of the convention. 

——_+o--———_—— 





TAKE CHARGE OF “AMERICAN 
CITY” 


Harold S. Buttenheim, for the last 
two years manager of Jrow Age-Hard- 
ware, has just severed his connection 
with the David Williams Company, 
New York, to become editor of The 
American City. Mr. Buttenheim pur- 
chased recently, with his brother, Edgar 
- (formerly circulation manager of the 
Javid Williams Company), the maga- 
zine called The American City, estab- 
lished in New York some two years 
ago, and published at 93 Nassau street. 
‘he business management will be under 
his brother’s direction. 

———__+e+—___—_ 

Clowry Chapman, of New York, au- 
thor of “The Law of Advertising and 
Sales,” addressed the Cleveland Adver- 
tising Club October 18, on “Trade- 
marks and Unfair Competition.” 
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Figure the Cash Value 


of Attractiveness in 


Advertising Booklets 


Before your booklet can 
make a sale, it must be read; 
and before it is read, it must 
please the eye. 

There is a paper so distinc- 
tive, so unusual, that its use 
makes even poor booklets 
effective, and makes good 
booklets better. That is 





CAMEO 
PAPER 


White or Sepia—for Printing 


It is a revelation to adver- 
tisers. It is absolutely with- 
out gloss, yet it takes the 
finest half-tones and gives to 
them the richness and per- 
spective of photogravures. 
It enriches illustrations, deep- 
ens half-tones, dignifies type. 
CAMEO adds cash value to 
your booklets, because it 
pleases and arrests the eye. 
Send for handsome specimen book, 
showing all sorts of printing and en- 
graving on Cameo, also name of 
nearby dealer. 


S. D. WARREN & CO. 


Manufacturers of the Best in Staple Lines 
of Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 


163 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Thousands of Comrorr Sac 
from the Profitaf ; 


One of Those That Have = ii 
Done It Writes Thus:— 


“We have a beautiful and pleas- 
anthome. Our Grapefruit crop 
paid for ourautomobile. We 
also raised 873 boxes of oranges be- 
sides a variety of other fruits and the 
produce of our truck farm for which 
there is a good and ready market. 
We have some live stock of different 
kinds, to say nothing of 130 fine 


chickens, and geese, turkeys, guinea 
and six peafowl. 


“We find Florida delightful the 
year round and my husband says 
he would not swap it for all the 
rest of the world.” 


The above is part of a recent let: : 
ter to COMFORT Sisters’ Corner i / 
from Mrs. 1. VU. Smythe, St. Augus: while Oranges ( 
tine, Fla.,a loyal subscriber, since * ® " 
long ago, whose friendly efforts Paid Runni . At 
have brought COMFORT many PP 
new subscriptions. Supported thet val 


COMFORT Has the Larg¢ 
R 
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cribers can buy an Auto 
a Single Crop 


Tap The Fountain:Head 
of National Prosperity, 


and bore with a big auger by adver- 
tising in COMFORT, which reaches 
more prosperous, progressive, ready- 
money farmers, ambitious to have 
and able to buy luxuries, than does 
any other publication. 


While city folks are harassed by 
high food prices, hundreds of letters 


to our Sisters’ Comer, each month, 


from wives and daughters of farmers, 
planters, fruit-growers and ranch- 
owners in every section of the 
country reveal a surprising degree 
of prosperity in the homes of 
COMFORT’S tural subscribers. 


é Forms close 15th of month before date of issue. 
gesid Other Crops Apply through advertising agency or diret to 
nin menses and W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


Augusta, Maine 


heiPeautiful Home Onpeot ame reenact rans SE 2 cease 
get and Best 
aCirculation in the World 
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SOME WAYS OF GETTING 
GOOD TESTIMONIALS 





HOW SOME CONCERNS PERSUADE 
THEIR CUSTOMERS TO WRITE 
THEIR EXPERIENCES—THE MADE- 
TO-ORDER TESTIMONIAL, AND THE 
SPONTANEOUS KIND—A_ LETTER 
TO GET TESTIMONIALS WITHOUT 
ASKING FOR THEM 





By James W. Egbert. 
Il. 


Before you can make use of 
testimonials, you have got to get 
the testimonia.s to use, a state- 
ment so trite that it would be 
obvious if it were not for the 
fact that a good many people 
seem to think that they pour in 
unsolicited and unceasingly. The 
“unsolicited testimonial’ often- 
times is honestly unsolicited in 
that it is the honest opinion of 
the writer about the goods, un- 
colored by any influence on the 
part of the advertiser. But it is 
the result of a lot of hard work 
and careful thinking by the ad- 
vertising department, just the 
same. 

One concern I know of—a 
large manufacturer of an ac- 
counting device—has spent a lot 
of time and money just to get 
expressions of opinion—not about 
the goods, but about a book ad- 
vertising the goods. Whenever 
a request for the book was re- 
ceived from a man in a position 
of authority, his name was put in 
a special follow-up simply to get 
him to write what he thought of 
the book. To the man who 
doesn’t believe in testimonials, 
that will look like a foolish 
waste of money. But it helped 
sell goods for that particular con- 
cern, nevertheless. 

If it didn’t do anything else, it 
made the recipient think a good 
deal more of the book. 

As soon as a request was re- 
ceived for the book, a postal card 
was sent in acknowledgment, 
saying that the book would be 
mailed at such a time. Another 
card was inclosed with the book, 
which the recipient might fill 
out. A space was left for re- 
marks on that first card. 

Some ten days after the book 
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was mailed, a letter was sent, in- 
closing a “Confidential Inquiry 
Blank.” The letter stated that an 
expression of opinion about the 
book would be appreciated, and 
the top of the inquiry blank bore 
the suggestive words: “I have 
read the book, and I think” —~ 
The rest of the page was blank. 
to give the recipient plenty of 
space for a detailed reply. 

I have seen letters come in on 
those blanks which must have 
taken an hour to write, and 
which contained material which 
was of great value to the adver- 
tising department. If the first 
letter did not pull the desired 
response, a second and a third 
were in waiting. 

The International Correspond- 
ence Schools of Scranton, Pa, 
use inquiry blanks with much 
success. They go after the stu- 
dent with specific questions, such 
as: “When did youenroll? What 
were you doing then? What are 
you doing now? How much has 
your salary been increased? May 
we refer other prospects to you?” 
This concern spends alot of time 
and money to get specific testi- 
monials, for the testimonial has 
been found one of the greatest 
helps in securing new enroll- 
ments. 

Various forms of the inquiry 
blank are useful where it is ad- 
visable to make a direct request 
for a testimonial, but oftentimes 
the spontaneous expression of 
opinion is wanted; and on the 
whole it is apt to make a better 
testimonial than the _ studied, 
made-to-order variety. Here are 
a couple of samples; actual, pub- 
lished testimonials, both of them. 
Is it necessary to tell which is 
which? 

Messrs. Haines Bros., 

New York City. 

GENTLEMEN :—The most 
feature of your Haines Bros. 
tone Player Piano, to me, is the 
wonderful simplicity of the expression 
devices. To think that such a simple 
method should enable one to play so 
effectively and with so much personal 
feeling is a matter for mutual con- 
gratulation. 

Yours cordially, 
AZEL Dawn. 

Here’s the second: 


Burroughs “> Machine Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
GENTLEMEN:—About two years ago 


interesting 
Flexo- 
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Dry Goods 


Economist 


@ The oldest and youngest trade 
publication serving dry goods and 
departmentized stores. 


a, Issued weekly—forms close 
Wednesday—out on Saturday. 


a, Twelve thousand copies a week. 


@, Wherever you find the good 
stores, there you’ll find the ECON- 
OMIST. 


a, If you have anything to sell 
these stores we can help you— 


write. 


Dry Goods Economist 


231 West 39th Street New York 
Chicago St. Louis Boston Philadelphia 
Cleveland Cincinnati Minneapolis ’ St. Paul 


San Francisco 
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A resident of Keokuk once wrote 
to the Chap Book saying: 

“Here is a good story about 
Agnes Repplier. I took one of 
her books out of our library the 
other day. 
showed that it had been there five 
years and the leaves were not cut.” 

The Chap Book replied: 

“That is a very. good story, but 
it is not a story about Agnes, it 
is a story about Keokuk.” 





The manufacturer of au- 
tomobiles, piano-players, 
fine furniture or plumb- 
ing, thinks he tells 
very good story about the 
farmer when he says the 
farmer won't buy his 
goods. It’s a good story, 
but it isn’t a story about 
the farmer; it’s a story 
about the manufacturer. 

Manufacturers who 
offer their goods to the 
farmers through the me- 
diums the farmers read, 
know that the farmers will 
buy them. For instance, 
to farmers: who read 


FARMFIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 
New York Springfield, Ohio Chicago 








The date on same | 


a | 
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we bought one of your addi ‘ 
chines. When I first heard the ena 
from your salesmen, I thought it a 
little extravagant for me to buy this 
machine, as we_had just bought a 
cash_ register, I thought it over 
though, and concluded that if the 

‘urroughs did me as much good as 
the cash register did I would not sell 
it “= any price after I had tried jit 
out. 

I never believe in spendin 
for anything I can do without, "bes 
when I get something thet save. 
time, work and money, and a lot of 
head work, I consider that a good in- 
vestment. 

Yours truly. 
O. W. Keun. 

Some concerns get spontaneous 
testimonials by sending out little 
presents to users of their goods, 
such as a leather pocketbook, or 
a calendar holder. Care should 
be taken to keep away from the 
ordinary run of advertising 
novelties, and if there is any ad- 
vertising matter printed on the 
article it should be only enough 
to identify its source. A letter 
is sent out ahead of it, saying it 
has been sent, and requesting an 
acknowledgment of its receipt. 
Many of those who reply will add 
a word or two at least about the 
goods, and if the presents were 
sent to a selected list the result 
will be testimonials from people 
you really want. 

That is the difficulty; to get 
testimonials from people we 
really want. I can get a barrel 
of testimonials for my goods by 
offering a dollar apiece for them 
in a three line ad, but how can 
I get Mr. Bank President or Mrs. 
Back Bay to write one? 

It is largely a matter of skill- 
ful salesmanship, to get a testi- 
monial from almost anybody. A 
free gift of the goods, tactfully 
arranged, will usually draw an 
expression of opinion in due 
time. ‘ 

But it must be tactful, and avoid 
the appearance of an attempt to 
“work” the recipient. 

A form letter sent out by a 
stove concern may be interesting 
as showing one of the ways of 
getting testimonials without ask- 
ing for them: 

Dear Mapam: 

One of our customers reports that 
the regulator on her range does not 
always work properly. We are won- 
dering if you have had similar trouble. 
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If you have, don't hesitate to tell us 
shout it, because we want to feel that 
every customer is satisfied. 

Does ‘your fire hold well? Can you 
broil meats to your satisfaction? Is 
your oven equally good for bread and 
pastry ? y 

The enclosed stamped envelope is 
for your convenience, and we are 
always glad to know how our ranges 
are serving our customers. 


Of course, the probabilities are 
that the customer who was hav- 
ing trouble was a polite fiction, 
but the letter seems likely to do 
the work none the less. 


a a 
SELLING COSTS IN THE CLOTH- 
ING BUSINESS 


Atrrep BenyjaMin & Co, 
New York, Oct. 21, 1911. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I am in receipt of a pamphlet en- 
titled Pong om | Selling Cost” edited 
by J. Geo. Frederick, and on page 11 
I find a table of selling costs which fig- 
ures out that Alfred Benjamin & Co. 
expend seven per cent of their volume 
of business. 

If this were true, we would have 
been out of business long ago as the 
clothing business cannot be conducted 
on such a high percentage. 

Our selling cost on our lowest vol- 
ume of business in the past ten years 
has never been over four per cent, and 
on our highest volume of business has 
been as low as one and one-half per 
cent. The average being about two and 
one-half per cent. 

Whereas our’ total selling cost, includ- 
ing our advertising, has averaged about 
three and three-quarter per cent. 

I would be pleased to have you pub- 
lish this to offset any erroneous im- 
pression that may have been made by 
the figures in this pamphlet. 

Henry G. Hocustapter. 
—_—_—_+0+—_____ 


THOSE REFRESHING AD 
MEETINGS 


When you return to your desk after 
attending a meeting of the Ad League, 
don’t you feel refreshed, renewed in 
energy and spirit?—a little kinder to- 
wards your fellowmen? When Tues- 
day morning comes, don’t you feel 
eager for noon to come, when you can 
go up to the meeting and mingle once 
more with the boys?—Dallas Ad 
League’s O. K’d copy. 


a tO 


James R. Holliday, for the past twen- 
ty-five years associated with the At- 
lanta, Ga., Constitution, on October 1 
became business manager. In this posi- 
tion Mr. Holliday will be the head of 
all the business departments. 








Some merchants expect advertising 
to build up their business, despite the 
fact that a discourteous and disobliging 
sales force is, every hour of the busi- 
ness day, tearing it down.—Jerome P. 
Fleishman, in the Baltimore Sun. 
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Seed Buyers? 








Yes— 
about 


90% 


The Christian Herald is the- 
favorite periodical of 267,688 sub- 
stantial homes in more than 30,000 
towns of less than 25,000 inhabi- 
tants, all over the United States: 

Because these people comprise 
nearly 90% of all of our subscrib- 
ers, and yet live where there is 
room to grow vegetables as well 
as flowers, it is true that nearly 
all Christian Herald readers are 
possible seed buyers. 

That they are unusually re- 
Sponsive to whatever they see ad- 
vertised in the Christian Herald 
has been proven over and over 
again. 

A prominent seed advertiser, 
after advertising in the Christian ‘ 
Herald regularly for many years 
(using over 1,500 lines in the 
Spring, including two full pages) 
wrote: “We consider the Chris- 
tian Herald one of the best ad- 
vertising mediums in America.” 

If you really want to sell seeds 
—why don’t you advertise in the 
Christian Herald? 


H. R. REED 
Advertising Manager 
New York City 
Arthur Acheson Charles Dorr 


Marquette Building, 6 Beacon St. 
Chicago Boston 


Christian Herald 











KEEPING THE BILBGBOARDS 
1 ¢ CLEAN 





BRITISH “BILLPOSTERS HAVE A VOL- 
UNTARY COMMITTEE OF CENSOR- 
SHIP—HOW IT WORKS AND 
WHAT IT HAS ACCOMPLISHED 





By Thomas Russell, 
Advertisement Consultant, Clun House; 
London, England. 

Speaking at a dinner ofthe 
Thirty Club of London on Sep- 
tember 20, when the English 
delegates returned from the Bos- 
tof advertising convention were 
welcomed, Herbert Houston in- 
vited British advertising men to 


attend next year’s advertising 
convention at Dallas. In the 
course of a) most intéresting 


speech, he referred to. something 
said at the August convention on 
the strong stand taken by your 
largest’ ‘billposting concerns for 
purity on the billboards. Speak- 
ing as a magazine publisher, Mr. 
Houston characterized this action 
as commendable, not only in the 
interests of poster advertising, 
but in the general interests of 
the advertising community at 
large. 

This’ subject’ has been taken 
care of in Britain’ by a very com- 
plete organization, details . of 
which may, perhaps _ interest 
American readers. 

Some fifteen years ago there 
was’ /corisiderable public’ outcry 
against; certain theatrical posters. 
At that time, a, particularly lurid 
melodrama was being. advertised 
with somne scenes of blood and 
slaughter which were said to 
have shocked the nerves of sensi- 
tive observers. Posters sinning 
against the sense of delicacy 
have never been common in this 
country; even in. France they are 
rare. But pictures of a violent 
and alarmmg‘charactér were at 
one time, very,prevalent,.and the 
billposting community .made up 
its mind ‘to take the thing in 
hand. 

These people are very well or- 
ganized. There are two societies, 
the London Billposters’ Associa- 
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done good work in maintaining 
the status of billposting, It js 
advisable that this. trade should 
not be too much cut up. If ‘the 
billposting interests of a town 
are. in the hands of one. or two 
strong firms instead of being dis+ 
tributed over a number of sinalt 
concerns, the hoardings will be 
better kept and contracts more 
faithfully carried out. Verifying 
the exhibition ‘of bills is always 
the most difficult part of a bill- 
posting campaign, and obviously 
the difficulty would be greater if 
the billposters were small and 
irresponsible people. 

Moreover, if the  billposting 
of a single town had to be dis- 
tributed over ten or twelve firms, 
it would be difficult for an adver- 
tiser to arrange for a complete 
show. Hé would have too many 
bills in one part and not enough 
in another. The billposting so- 
cieties, therefore, do not allow 
any more billposters in a place 
than are required to take care of 
it, ‘They are able to enforce 
their decisions through the fact 
that billposting contractors, 
whose relation to actual bill- 
posters is identical with the re- 
lation of advertising agents to 
newspapers, are members of the 
societies and work with them. A 
billposter not recognized by the 
two big societies would not get 
any contracts, except such as he 
could pick up.from advertisers 
direct. His position. would be like 
that of a newspaper which was 
boycotted by all the agencies. 

The two billposting ‘associations 
used their power in order to clean 
up the billboards. Acting in con- 
junction with the Poster Printers’ 
Association, they formed a pri- 
vate committee of censorship. 
In. order to avoid invidiousness;, 
the names of the committee are 
kept secret, atid the committee 
cotimunicates with the parent 
associations, through its — secre- 
tary. Any poster condemned by 
the ¢énsorship committee, which 
was formed in 1890 and has been 
sitting ever since as often as re- 
quired, would be refused | by 
every member. of the associations. 
When a’ poster has been con- 
demned, a photograph of it is 





ined a me 


DAN A, CARROLL, 
Tribune Building, 
New York City. 
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‘COVER WASHINGTON AT ONE. COST.” 






The Automobile Medium 


of the National Capital 


The Washington Star is pre-eminently 
the. Automobile medium of the Na- 
tional »Capital, and contains: «more 
automobile advertising and news mat- 
ter of interest to:automobilists than: any 
other newspaper printed in Washing- 
ton. 


Advertising in The Washington Star 
is national: as. well .as local..in: its. in- 
fluence. ' 


THE EVENING STAR (net patd 
circulation, over 56,000 daily) has but 
one ‘edition and no duplication’ or 
waste circulation figures in its state- 
ment. Its bona fide circulation: in 
Washington is more than 20,000. in-ex- 
cess of its nearest competitor. 


THE SUNDAY. STAR  (nét paid 
circulation’ over 46,000)... The: pub- 
lishér guatantees a distribution in the 
homes of ‘Washington many thousands. 
in excess’ of any. other local Sunday 
newspaper. 


W.. Yin PERRY} 
First “National Bank Building; 
Chicago; (Illinois; 








sent to every billposter, with in- 
structions not to exhibit it. 

The work of this committee 
has been entirely successful. I 
will not say that every poster ex- 
hibited in this country is in good 
taste. The committee does not 
concern itself with questions of 
taste, but only with questions of 
propriety and good order. Its 
decisions have been fair and tem- 
perate. No scene of violence or 
bloodshed can be represented up- 
on a poster; no offence against 
propriety is allowed. At the 
same time, the committee has 
never been prudish. 

Representations of the human 
figure are not forbidden merely 
because they are undraped, if the 
spirit of them is chaste and their 
purpose proper. To indicate what 
I mean by this, I would say that 
an artistic poster containing a 
nude figure would not necessarily 
be forbidden, but a_ theatrical 
poster representing a simulation 
of nudity would be unhesitatingly 
turned down. Undraped or par- 
tially undraped figures repre- 
sented in a pure and artistic 
spirit are unobjectionable. They 
do not very often occur in poster 
art. Such figures being rather 
liable to maltreatment by loafers 
and other bad characters, the 
censorship committee generally 
orders that they shall not be ex- 
hibited at a height less than 
eight feet from the ground. 

Posters offending the religious 
feeling of the community are for- 
bidden; a Crucifixion poster by 
the Salvation Army was, for in- 
stance, turned down. Pictures 
representing, for purposes of 
medical . advertising, repulsive or 
pitiable conditions of the human 
body are subjected to a strict 
censorship; an enlarged photo- 
graph of an emaciated child, used 
in advertising a food, was sub- 
jected to some criticism before 
being passed, for example. 

The committee is a means of 
saving loss. Any design about 
which a printer feels doubt is 
commonly submitted before being 
put on the stones, and alterations 
save advertisers from waste of 
printed matter. Even now a 
poster is sometimes completed. 
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and meets with criticism when 
submitted. In this case the usual 
course is to direct certain altera- 
tions. A bill may have been for- 
bidden when first submitted and 
photographs of it submitted to 
billposters. Then the advertiser 
may have it put through the 
printing press again and altera- 
tions made rendering it unob- 
jectionable. ‘When it has been 
passed by. the committee, a fresh 
photograph is circulated and the 
prohibition taken off. Posters be- 
fore and after correction can 
often be rather amusingly com- 
pared. The ingenuity with which 
corrections are made is very 
striking. 

Many of the designs submitted 
after, instead of before, printing 
come from abroad—either from 
France or (unexpectedly enough, 
more often,) from Germany. A 
large vaudeville poster lettered 
Eine Harems-Nacht and repre- 
senting a weeping female figure, 
nude to the waist, under a strong 
light, was forbidden. So was an- 
other Oriental bill called “The 


Slave Market,” representing a 
number of Eastern magnates 
closely inspecting the wares. 


Words as well as pictures come 
under criticism. A temperance 
bill headed “Our Christian Gov- 
ernment and Its Liquor Partner- 
ship” was condemned. A really 
beautiful view of the Passion, 
forbidden evidently on account 
of its amazing purpose, furnishes 
a good example of the way in 
which the committee takes all 
facts into consideration. It was 
to advertise a cinematograph 
show. The same bill used for 
advertising a religious book 
would probably have been sanc- 
tioned, though a violent and 
ghastly realistic picture of the 
Crucified, lettered “God is Love,” 
advertising an art gallery, was 
very properly refused. 

No picture representing a com- 
bat with weapons, or consisting 
of a figure carrying a knife or 
dagger has the slightest chance, 
and pictures of dancers in tights 
rarely get through. An ingenious 
melo-dramatist constructed a play 
having as its central idea a man 
with a bird’s head—a freak of 
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nature, endowed, apparently, with 
heroic human feelings. The 
poster containing this monstrosity 
had a sub-line from Byron, “That 
which I am, I am: I did not seek 
for life, nor did I make myself.” 
This unexceptionable - seritiment 
did not, however, save it from 
condemnation. ‘ 3 

The action of the billposting 
interests in voluntarily creating 
machinery to clean up the bill- 
boards has had an excellent ef- 
fect, and so far as I know, no 
complaint of unfairness or un- 
just treatment has ever been sus- 
tained against it. 

a 

Henry De Clerque has been appointed 
special advertising representative of 
the Decorah, Ia., Posten. His offices 
are 701 Schiller Bldg., Chicago, and 
1 West Thirty-fourth street, New York 
City, the New York office being in 
charge of L. Klebahn. 





W. W. Garrison, for the past several 
ears a member of the copy staff of 
ord & Thomas, Chicago, and managing 
editor of Judicious Advertising, has as- 
sociated himself with the advertising 
staff of the Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany. 
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VALUE OF GOOD WILL OF THE 
TOBACCO COMBINATION 


In a recently published report by the 
Bureau of Corporations on the so-called 
Tobacco Combine or Combination, it is 
set forth that a total of $148,000,000 was 
entered up as good will. The bureau’s 
findings were that the capitalization 
was much greater than the actual in- 
vestment and that $84,000,000 of the 
$148,000,0000 was ‘overcapitalization. 

But even the difference between $148,- 
000,000 and $84,000,000 is a rather 
good-sized good will. 

—— 


FOR SCRIBNER’S IN WEST 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have ap- 
pointed Frank Braucher, formerly 
with the Review of Reviews, as West- 
ern representative of Scribner's Maga- 
zine to succeed Larned, Jr., re- 
signed. Mr. Braucher will be assisted 
by Arthur M. Conger. 

0 

C. G. Hafley resigned his position 
as Eastern manager of the Office Out- 
fitter to take the New York manager- 
ship of the Barta Press, Boston. His 
former connections have been: Adver- 
tising manager of the Buffalo Forge 
Company, Buffalo; advertising man- 
ager of Keuffel & Esser, oboken, 


The M. B. Hilly Advertising Agency 
is now located at 861 Monadnock 
Building, Chicago. 




















Opportunity to improve. 
man, 


considered, 








Solicitors for Advertising Agents 
Partnership Offer 


There are a great many solicitors for Advertising Agencies 
—also advertising men working on their own account who 
clear’’ through some source—who are looking for the 


We wish to offer a partnership arrangement to some such 
Only a man with active accounts and some money will be 


Reply by letter only. All correspondence absolutely confidential 


THE MARKS ADVERTISING CO. 


NEWSPAPER 
MAGAZINE 
OUTDOOR 
GENERAL 


ADVERTISING 
45 West 34th Street 


New York City 

















WOULD, MULTIPLY  BENE- 
FITS OF PUBLIC LI- 
BRARIES 
INTELLIGENT, ADVERTISING WOULD 
MAKE THE PUBLIC AWARE OF THE 
DORMANT ‘RESOURCES THAT LIE IN 
THEIR CLOSED BOOKS—-LIBRARIES 
MORE THAN MERE EDIFICES, PRES- 
ENT POPULAR IDEA’ NOTWITH~ 

STANDING 


ow 
By James C, Moffet. 

{Eprrorta, Norg:—Mr, Moffet is 
enpaged in sie retail shoe business at 
Louisville, Several years ago he 
deacribed in ‘in World To-Day the need 
of widening the influence of public 
libraries, particularly in respect _ ta 
openings on holidays and Sundays, His 
own. work in winning his fight at Loutg 
ville for the “open library’ when the 
people could. best find time to read, will 
make the following article of pertinent 
interest.) 

From an architectural point of 
view the American public library 
is no doubt a_marvelously at- 
tractive institution, but as a-busi- 
ness proposition it leaves'a good 
deal to be desired. In spite of the 
delicately arranged technical ad- 
jystment...of..its.machinery,..and 
tHe heroic endeavor of those who 
afe responsible for its manage- 
ment to make themselves neces- 
sary as well Aad, useful to.the cdm- 

inity, the ~paptilar ‘conception 
of a public library is still, essen- 
tially medieval. The: \pedplé 
haven’t yet come to take it seri- 
otsly, as they do the daily news- 
paper or the ‘department store. 

iTo put ‘it ‘in plain: figures; it 
miay be said that we have the ma- 
chine, and. it is_indeed .a.magnifi- 
cént one, but so far we have not 
bgen able to get sufficient re- 
sults from it for: the hatidreds' of 

Ilions of dollars invested; and 
it}is results, and results only, that 
: unt nowadays. cna 0 

se res shave ngt. been, 

: ned is -bécdusé the ‘public Az 
not know«what practical use can 
bé made of the institution. 

iI have a theory that what*is 
ngeded is a publicity department 
7 a part of its equipment ‘that 
Il “show.the goods”..and dem- 
bstrate fo every ody their proper 
fe, and thus give a newer and 
fuller. meaning to the word “li-. 
brary” than it now carries. I 


aoe | 
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‘cafly tarried ‘out in 
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thitik the ‘public’ should be nade 
to realize that it represents ‘tox 
day something ‘more modern anac 
“alive” than it ‘once did. 

The ‘fact of the matter is ‘thdr 
very few, even of those associ> 
ated with the management ¢of 
these institutions, appeat to grasp 
the undeveloped possibilities, pat- 
ticularly fron’ a commercial point 
of View, of the public libraries of 
this country: Our libraries ¢on: 
tain’ an é¢nofinous amount’ of tas 
tent power stored away on theif 
shelves that could’ be made ‘to 
multiply a hundred-fold the: effi: 
ciency of workers éverywhere; 
but in order to do’this they must 
be brought into more intimate 
touch with the people in their 
everyday life, and especially with 
business ‘men and workmen > ih 
their ordinary occupations. This 
is the purpose of advertising, and 
should. prove: as. profitable in the 
management of a library as in 
any other enterprise, 

For the trouble. with.libraries 
lies right here. They ‘don’t pay. 
Those who manage them, both 
officials and trustees, are always 
3 .for..more..money~but. -fail-. 
ing to show the same practical : 
results that can be seen in other 
municipal, departments 
erage councilman’ s¢ tr Mis- | 
souti ‘when “the ~ aririaal “library 
levy is under-consideration. The 
statistids ‘ithat library officials 
quote from their voluminous re- 
potts do" not’ appéar “to' impress | 
him inthe least.” T am‘ at times 
tempted to suspect they, them- | 
selves; ¢an' hardly believe the ar- | 
guments., they,, urge:.for’ more | 
money, for everyone who: knows | 
anything about libraries under- 
statids’ how’ far ‘all’ of ‘them fall 
short of being of a’ dividend- ; 
paring basis, i 

believe, however, if a cam- 
paign ~of advertising sy emati- | 
é *bisiness- | 

like; way in which the manufac- 
turet/of to-day seeks to introduce | 
his-product to the consumer was | 
to be’ inaugurated so that every- , 


1 6H6! ii (thé community will come | 


to understand. what .the. ibrary | 
has to offér him, and how e can | 
make use of its services, it would | 
be far more 

by the local authorities than it is 
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E. ST. ELMO LEWIS says: 


TAKE THIS NEW BOOK 


“Business 
Power 


“JT am a great admirer of Mr. Haddock, 


He can write the kind of books that make the average ‘practica’ man 


stop, look and listen. 


I want everything. he produces. 


CHAS. W. MEARS (Advertising Manager WINTON MOTOR CAR) 


writes: 


“BUSINESS POWER” ex- 
plains over 2,000 laws, rules, 
regimes, methods for 
—developing Initiative, Busi- 
ness Mentality, Commercial 
Memory, Creative Imagina- 
tion, The Energy of Success, 
Personal Power, Daring for 
Affairs of Great. Scope, Big- 
brained Financial Faculties, 
Skilled Use of Thought- 
forces 

—analyzes Wealth, Business 
Relations, Human Actions 
and Human Wants, Basis of 
Product-Demands, Economic 
Laws, Axioms for Climbing 
to Napoleonic. Ability, Star 
Methods for Dominating Na- 
tional and ‘World Markets, 
How to Get Maximum Re- 





“I would not willingly separate myself from these books.” 


sults from Employees and 
Magnetic Management of 
Men. 


—contains high-powered spe- 
cialized directions for Adver- 
tisers, Jobbers, Merchants, 
Clerks, Real Estate Men, 
Brokers, Publishers, Solicit- 
ors, etc. 

Over 550 separate divisions 
of ‘scientific’ instruction in 
brainy. efficiency raised to the 
high limit —the, cream_ of 
present-day business psychol- 
ogy, ending in the Realm of 
High .Finance—the Masterful 
Methods and Golden’ Re- 
gimes—the_ principles of 
Thought and Action. by 
which . big business builders 
maintain their supremacy. 


“BUSINESS POWER” is a big, impressive book of sa pages, gilt 


ja hoi ieaeet and 
8 gs, choice paper 
days—MONEY BA 


bound -in royal FO Ace ny Wa 
Sent postpaid............ bie'0 $3. 25 


Russell Doubleday, Sec’y. of the Quoin Club, writes: 


“Am con- 


vinced it’s a book I should like ‘to keep.” 


If you BOWER” ores on your business stationery and “BUSI- 
NESS 1 be sent on 10 days’ approval. ‘Nothing 


else like it in ate 


ments say-—ORDER TO-DAY. 


PELTON PUBLISHING CO. :: 





One ay or. the. other—as the advertise- 


Meriden, Conn. 
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at present; for it would then ap- 
peal to them as a paying proposi- 
tion and therefore worth larger 
appropriations. 

Now, there is nothing unrea- 
sonable in supposing that such a 
plea for publicity would prove 
profitable to all concerned. Ad- 
vertising is being applied every 
day in new fields and in ways 
that would not have been consid- 
ered either possible or profitable 
a decade or two ago. 

Take, for instance, the recent 
full-page advertisement of the 
Laundrymen’s National Associa- 
tion of America. No finer illus- 
tration could be found of the con- 
fidence these 2,000 shrewd busi- 
ness men have in advertising than 
in spending $3,600 for the privi- 
lege of talking for a few minutes 
to the readers of a single periodi- 
cal. The example given here is a 
practical demonstration of the 
value of exploiting the facilities 
of a business of which there may 
possibly be a popular misconcep- 
tion. 

In the heart-to-heart talk print- 
ed on this big page advertisement 
the laundrymen of America are 
trying to accomplish what library 
officials will yet be compelled to 
do before they can secure a higher 
degree of efficiency from their 
costly plants. They are endeavor- 
ing to disabuse the mind of the 
reader of the old idea of what a 
laundry used to be, and to con- 
vince him—and especially her— 
that the modern laundry is some- 
thing entirely different; that it is 
an establishment sanitary in its 
arrangements and surroundings, 
careful in its treatment of the 
most delicate fabrics, liberal in 
dealing with its employees, and 
yet a business of exceedingly 
small profits on each article 
handled. 

The officials of the public libra- 
ries of America have the same 
problem before them, They have 
to change the whole conception 
of a public library that is held to- 
day by the man in the street, or 
consumer, as he is now generally 
termed. The modern library, like 
the modern laundry, is a develop- 
ment of recent years, and it is no 
longer a mere auxiliary to the 
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public schools, or a place where 
the latest and lightest fiction may 
be obtained to pass away an idle 
hour. It is not a rest-cure as it 
once was popularly supposed to 
be, either for librarian or reader, 
for those employed in the institu- 
tion now are not the same class 
of men and women who former! 

were regarded to be good onde 
“to run a library.” 

Of course, the public library in 
this country has not yet been put 
on as practically efficient a basis 
as the American laundry. That 
is because it has not been man- 
aged in the same up-to-date man- 
ner, or by men who had to show 
some tangible results for every 
dollar invested. Library officials 
are finally waking up, however, to 
the necessities of this work-a-day 
world of ours, and if by some 
sort of miracle two-thirds of the 
trustees—who are responsible for 
the antediluvian policy that con- 
trols most of our libraries—were 
to be retired and replaced with 
younger men, and the people then 
educated to the sort of service 
libraries could render everybody, 
no business concern in the coun- 
try could be made to pay bigger 
dividends, 

This education of the public is 
the meaning and object of all pub- 
licity. Advertising has _revolu- 
tionized the business methods of 
the world in recent years by 
bringing the buyer and seller into 
closer contact with each other, 
and there is no reason why, if it 
is applied to our great library 
system in the same vigorous fash- 
ion as it is elsewhere, it should 
not eventually work out similar 
remarkable results. 
—+o-+—____ 


CHICAGO’S Y. M. C. A”’S AD WORK 


The advertising class of the Chicago 

- M. C. A. has organized for the 
season of 1911-12. Meetings are held 
every Friday evening from 6:30 to 8 
in the Association building, 19 N. La 
Salle street. The class is conducted 
by John F. Dille, of the Adams News- 
paper Service. A feature of the course 
will be lectures by prominent adver- 
tising authorities. Advertising men are 
extended a cordial invitation to attend 
any session. The officers of the class 
are Fred G. Watson, of the 
White Dental Mfg. Company, president, 
and Herbert Graffis, Jr., of the Tel- 
ephony Publishing Company, secretary. 
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This book is for the members of 





the firm, managers and heads 


of departments 


It was an expensive book 
to produce—and, there- 
fore, we ask you in send- 
ing for it, to use your 
business letter head and 
state the position you 
occupy with your firm— 
to aid us in avoiding 
needless waste. The sub- 
ject of the book is 


Dictation on 


The Edison 





__ Four-Fifths 


Business Phonograph 


This book probably contains a lot 
of things that you already know and 
some things that you may not know. 
It is every bit of it about the 
advantage of using the Edison 
Business 
Phono- 
graph in 
handling 
correspond- 
dence. 


son Busi- 
ness Phono- 
graph is the 
business 
appliance 
that conserves the time and energy 
of your highest salaried men. Most 








The Edi-. 


other appliances, rapid copying 
machines, addressing machines, 
envelope sealers, stamp stickers, 
etc., merely trim the edge of expense 
on stenographers’ and office boys’ 
wages. 

There is a place on your desk for 
this book, there is a place in your 
mind for the facts which it contains, 
just as there is a place in your 
office for the great business system 
which it advocates—no matter what 
the size or character of your busi- 


ness. 
Thoms. Bivn 


INCORPORATED 
211 Lakeside Avenue, 
Orange, N. J., U.S.A. 
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WHAT THE PREMIUM DOES 
————=—“FOR BUSINESS 


MONEY> SPENT (FOR \PREMIUMS ‘TO- 
TALS ‘ MILLIONS ANNUALLY—THE 
VARIOUS SORTS OF PREMIUM SERY- 
ICRA’ PREMIUM OFFER MUST BE 
ADVERTISED 





By Roy. W. Johnson. 
ITI. 


The magnitude of a business is 
often a good index of its utility. 
If business men are willing to 
spend large sums of money for 
a thing, for any considerable 
length of time, it argues that it 
must be of some value. 

A certain concern made a pre- 
mium offer last year; not a long 
list of premiums, but a single ar- 
ticle, costing not more than twen- 
ty-five cents—probably consider- 
ably less than that. Yet this 
concern’s total purchases from the 
manufacturer of the article totaled 
well over a quatter of a million 
dollars in a single year. When 
we consider that each premium 
given represented actual sales of 
approximately twenty times the 
value of the premium, we begin 
to get some comprehension of the 
value of the premium as a trade 
builder. Of course it is easy to 
asg€rt that the,sales would have 
been tiade» Without: the, premium 
offer; but the concern in question 
does not think so: 

It is easy to demonstrate that 
the premitm .business—the mak- 
ing, and selling of the articles 
themselves — absorbs. matiy mil- 
lions of dollars every year. ‘The 
Sales of a certain class of articles 
to a single premium user total 
well over a million dollars a year, 
and the articles named are only a 
part of a large list of premiums. 

A business of such magnitude 
must. be well organized, and the 
manufacture and distribution of 
premiums on a large scale is a 
business~of itself, run on lines 
which in many ways are peculiar 
to the trade, 

First of all it must be borne in 
mind that®° the: premium business 
is not primarily’ a merchandising 

ition... It_is_.a._method for 
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_proposi 
increasing the sales’ of other com=" 









modities, and the premium many- 
facturer or Sobers selling non 
ice, In other words he is sell- 
ing’-a plan of ascheme, fot ‘thi 
creasing ‘trade, ‘with the articles 
themselves as accessories. From 
the tmhanufactyref’§ standpoint, the 
selling of his goods as premiums 
représents , merely, a, method). of 
gétting’ distribtition without ‘the 
help of the retailer. If he can 
get a.sale of his output direct to 
the users | of it; “by ‘meatis df! a 
scheme to. increase. the_ users’ 
trade, his ‘distribution problem ‘is 
solved, and ‘he; can carry onhis 
enterprise with. less capital than 
the man who is obliged to reach 
the ultimate .consumer. through 
two middlemen. 

“Premium schemes” are legion, 
but they fall. quite naturally and 
logically into four classes, which 
may ‘be ‘designated’! for | conven- 
ience, the Trading Stamp method, 
the Direct Coupon method, Cata- 
logue service and) Merchandise 
service. Those names, except the 
first, are purely inventions of the 
writer, and should not bé accepted 
as technical terms. 

Under the Trading Stamp meth- 
od, the premium.-giver buys.no 
premiums, neither does he give 
premiums. He buys stamps at a 
certain fixed rate from the stamp 
éompany, which he*hands out for 
purchases ‘of his goods*at his dis- 
crétion, Bach trading stamp bears 
a notation of the amount of pur- 
chase for which it. is supposed to 
be given, but the giver is in no 
way bound to give stamps in ac- 
cordance with that rate. In fact 
“extra stamps” is a slogan of the 
stamp-giving store. 

In return for purchases of 
stamps, the stamp company main- 
tains a. stock -of premiums, fur- 
nishes books “for. the Convenient 
preservation of the stamps collect- 
ed by clients’ ¢ustomers, and re- 


‘deems the stamps with premiums 


when, the required’ number, have 
been collected.) “The meréhanf 
does not redeem the stamps he 
gives his customers, does not 
carry any stock of, premiums, and, 
in most cases, has nothing to say 
about the nature of the premiums 
offered... This .stamp_.service is 
(Continucd-on page 6t) 
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CAN GET WINDOW DISPLAYS AS 
GOOD AS THIS ONE . Rt M THE 


Agerican Lithographic Ompany i 
\, 52 E.10% ST. NEW.YORK CW 


HO DESIGNED AND ENCE 


THIS nk O>. 48s \* LAN 
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New England the Ideal Zone 
For Trial Advertising 
Campaigns 


The wealth of New England is greater per capita 


than any other section of the Country. 


The density of population is greater than any other 
section of the Country. 


The weekly pay envelope of the skilled worker is 


greater than any other section of the Country. 


The cost of placing goods is less than in any other 
section of the Country, as the cities and towns are 


closely linked together. 


The Daily Newspapers cover the entire field and 
are the logical mediums for advertising all classes 
of goods. 


Try an advertising campaign in the daily news- 
papers in the “Ideal Zone.” 


Burlington,Vt.,Free Press New Bedford <ianinra 

Portland, Me., Express Springfield, Mass., Union 
W orcester, Mass., Gazette New Haven, Ct., Register 
Lynn, Mass., Item Waterbury,Ct.,Republican 
Salem, Mass., News Meriden, Ct., Record 
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sold to large numbers of mer- 
chants, in all sorts of lines, and 
the: stamps issued to each are 
jdentical in redemption value. 
Some stamp companies help their 
clients by advertising lists of con- 
cerns which give their stamps, and 
by popularizing the trading stamp 
system generally, There are many 
different stamps on the market, 
varying in value from 2 per cent 
to 3 per cent of the face. 

Similar in operation are the 
various “merchandise bond” sys- 
tems, which issue uniform cou- 
pons with packages of standard 
articles, and hand them over the 
counter with sales of a certain 
volume. Here, too, the merchant 
does not buy any premiums, nor 
redeem any coupons. He is only 
one of many subscribers to the 
system, and buys the coupons to 
hand over the counter (in the 
case of a manufacturer he buys 
coupons to pack in his packages) 
without any further interest in the 
working out of the system. 

The Direct Coupon method dif- 
fers from the above, in that the 
merchant actually buys and stocks 
the articles intended for premi- 
ums, and issues his own coupons, 
or certificates, or punch cards. 
Whatever the system of keeping 
track of money spent, it amounts 
to the same thing, for the pre- 
mium is a definite reward for a 
definite amount of business. This 
is perhaps the simplest system of 
all, yet it has many variations. A 
Western department store uses it 
to boost the sales in the piano 
department. With every sale, no 
matter in what department of the 
store, the customer gets a credit 
voucher which may be applied as 
part of the purchase price of a 
piano. Many stores give coupons 
with purchases, a certain number 
of which entitle the holder to any 
article out of the regular stock 
at a certain price. Others, like 
the United Cigar Stores, for in- 
stance, maintain a complete pre- 
mium department, with redemp- 
tion bureaus conveniently located. 
In any case, the premiums are 
the actual property of the store, 
and no coupons or credits from 
any other store may be applied to 
secure them. 
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The Evening 
Gazette 


Delivers The Worcester 
Trade 


The Worcester Gazette’s circulation 
has passed the 19,000 figure and is still 
climbing. 

The Gazette delivers the Worcester 
trade because more than 90% of its 
circulation is in and close to Worcester 
so that every copy has an influence on 
Worcester trade. 

Coupon tests of Department stores 
have shown the Gazette gives double 
the results of any other Worcester 
paper. 

The Gazette led all other Worcester 
papers in Display Advertising in 1910 
and first 9 months of 1911. 

To sell your goods in Worcester, the 
second largest city in Massachusetts, 
use the Gazette. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


Feister-Owen 
Press 
Philadelphia Milwaukee 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR PRINTING 


Almanacs 
Booklets 
Catalogs 
Circulars 








Large Editions 


PROCESS COLOR WORK 
AND LITHOGRAPHY 








Get into communication with 
our nearest plant 











‘September Records — 
© Broken 
In Sépteinbe ry 16i1f-Bhe /Rec- 
ord-Hera Rirdtantcd terd _ad- 
vertising than in any previous 
= prember iry the history of the 
As ~ “The ‘gainsiand losses ‘for 
eptember advertising in the 
Chicago morhing’ papers com- 


pared with September, 1910, are 
as: follows: 


COLUMNS 
The Record-Herald 186 Gain 
The Tribune ........ 246 Loss 
The Inter Ocean..... 54 Gain 
The Examiner ...... 34 Gain 


Comparing nine months of 1911 
with the corresponding. months 
of 1910, The Record-Herald_ has 
gained 1698 columns of adver- 
tising; more than three times 
the, gain of all the other Chi- 
cago morning papers combined. 


These comparisons. are made 
from statements prepared 
by the Washington Press, 
an independent Audit Co. 


NEW YORE OFFICE; 
710 TIMES BUILDING 














In buying advertising in 


PHYSICAL 
CVLTVRE 


the agvyertiser; receives pmore«than 
just space and type. He receives 
the confidence of every one of the 
readers. Bw) m Fy fy 
It is this confidence on the part 
of its readersthat (@tablés PHY- 
SICAL CULTURE to. produce 
profit-makifigs teturns for the ad- 
vertisers represented im-its pages. 
New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
O. J. Elder, Manager. 
r> o Chi e Pe ilding. 
> Seg ee Pi ig 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 
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Catalogue’ service is another of: 
the co-operative ‘methods, which 
obviate ‘the ‘necessity of the uset 
buying any stock of premiums, 
The catalogue house—usually a 
jobber in’ premium: goods—issues 
a Standard catalogue of its offer- 
ings which it furnishes, properly 
imprinted, to its customers. Thus 
the dealer inthe small countty 
town is enabled: to offer as com- 
plete a list of premiums as the 
large “city: merchant... With: the 
catalogue’ comes a premium 
scheme; worked out to the minut 
est details, with electros for news- 
paper ads and various hints to get 
people into the:store. ‘As fast’ as 
his customers earh premiums, the 
merchant’ sends their names to the 
catalogue house which sends) the 
goods direct?»» Beyond ‘a small 
charge’ for imprinting the cata- 
logue; there is no expense to the 
merchant except the cost of pre- 
miums actually earned and de- 
livered.- He’ follows the printed 
“scheme,” or varies it at his own 
sweet will) Hej determines what 
his’ customers’ shall get for ‘their 
credits by ‘choosing the amount of 
credits he ‘will give’ for a certain 
atiount of’ business... He’ pays 
only for the premiums! actually 
given to his customers. 

Merchandise service is'the name 
I’ have given to the large ‘class 
of schemes’ for ‘selling a merchant 
a ‘piano; ‘or! other merchandise, 
with a ‘plan thrown in of disposing 
of it’'as'a premium: It is: worked 
to a large extent by'salesmen: for 
other lines of goods, who’ sell the 
premiitm planoas a side line, This 
plan’ depends upon the ‘purchase 
of the goods by the merchant, and 
their exhibition in his’ show’ win- 
dow. The! premium‘company fur- 
nishes handbills; ‘credit certificates, 
éte., along with ‘the merchandise, 
and, in some instanicés, even sends 
a représetitative' to stay through 
the first’ few days! of ‘the cam- 
paignh and get it rutining? This is 
the ‘platt largely*used ' with “voting 
cofitests!” ' The most popular; 
most beautiful, and so 6ti—you 
kriow’ the ‘type well enotigh: One 
vote’ goes! with each ten cent’ pur- 
chase, atid the tival'candidatés be- 
come for the time’ ardent adver- 
tisements for the store! ° Guessing 
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contests are advocated by some 
premium houses in this class: the 
number of beans in the bottle, or 


seeds in the pumpkin; the. time at | 


which the eight-day clock in. the 
window will stop or the total sales 
on a certain day. So long as a 


guess is given only with a pur- | 


chase of certain value, the scheme 
ttiay be included as a legitimate 
premium offer. 

The merchant using a system 
of this kind should be careful 
to: follow: the plan closely, other- 
wise he may get into conflict with 
the post-office. It is, illegal to 
use the mails: to promote a lot- 


ry ; 
uch are the systems by which 
premiums are distributed, Except 
perhaps in the case of the Direct 
Coupon. method, they, are primar- 
ily schemes, actively promoted by 
the premium manufacturer to sell 
his goods. He sells the scheme, 
in order that it may sell ‘his goods, 

There seems to. be a. decided 
opinion in many quarters that pre- 
miums do increase business, and 
the size of the premium business 
would. indicate that this is true. 
But premiums, unaided, will not 
increase a business to anything 
like the extent. that they will 
when backed’ up by good adver- 
tising in the newspapers or maga- 
zines. In, fact, -some concerns 
which offer premiums avow that 
they do so. because. it gives them 
something: new to talk about. A 
premium ‘offer is no’ good if you 
don’t, tell anybody about it, and, it 
gives them a chance to: put: out 
some fresh, interesting copy. 
Then, later, when. they, come back 
again to the regular talk: about 
quality and so. torth, the public 
is ready. to treat;it as something 
new. 

On’ the whole, I have found 
very few people who, assert that 
premiums can take the place» of 
other forms of advertising. The 
general. consensus.. of: opinion 
seems to be that premiums are a 
useful auxiliary when __ rightly 
used. 





The..M. D. Holt Aduprtisitie SEAR 
System, of, Chicago, has, just. been in- 
corporated, to. do advertisin by James 
E., Bruce, G..H; Bruce and, M.: D., Holt. 


A capital of $100,000 is authorized. 


| 
| 








Average: circulation’ 
19,478 daily.) 

New Haven 
Register 


“Goes Home” 


_.The Register goes into. more homes 
in New Haven than any other paper. 

The Register goes into twice as. many 
homes.as any other two-cent New Haven. ©. 
newspaper. 
. The Register is the bést newspaper 
in New Haven. .It has the best woman’s. 
page, the best financial page, the’ best 
news pages, the largest, most “capable 
and highest salaried editorial and repor- 
torial staff in New Havem .<* 

The, Register leads in: ¢irculation, in- 
fluence-.and . advertising long 

To. reach New Haven homes use the 
REGISTER. 


a4 


JULIUS MATHEWS, . Representative. 
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Business to National 
Proportions 


All things nowadays are sold ‘by: mail. | 
You can break through ‘local boundaries » 
and° sell» from Maine ‘to California by’ 
means of: ; 


Booklets, Advertisements and Circular — 
Letters Worded to Sell 


Selling copy» is. our, province. ....We; 
have salesmen write your:copy as.only? 
salesmen can, . Let: us. hear. from. you; | 
we plan. sales campaigns and counsel | 
ahd advise: on business problems, ‘ 


Make Your Problem Ours ; 


The Business Development 
Company of America’ _ 
“An Organization.of Writer-Salesmen” =| 
119 Nassau Street. ::| New York} 
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A LITTLE BOOK 


That has set the Tongues 
of the Wise a Waggin’ 


Last year a large concern 
changed its plan of advertising. 
It stopped magazine . upon 
which it was spending $200,000. 
It adopted a new plan upon which 
it spent $50,000. Result: a $150,- 
000 saving and a 50% increase in 
results. 

The little book called “Specialty 
Advertising—The New Way to 
Build Business” tells how you 
may apply the same principles, the 
same economy to your business. 
John Lee Mahin says, ‘This book 

is of fundamental importance 

to an advertiser considering the 
use of any or all advertising 
mediums.” : 
Sam’l ©, Dobbs says, “I think 
every student of advertising and 
every practical buyer of adver- 
tising ought to have this book on 
~ ae IT HAS HELPED 
M ” 


A 2c stamp and request on your 
business stationery will bring you 
full particulars. 


Address, 
Bureau of Service and Information 


THE NOVELTY NEWS 
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213 So. Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 









THE REAL WANT IN ADVER. 
TISING 


Scranton, Pa., Oct. 21, 1911, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I was much interested in the first 
editorial of your issue of October 19 
in which you tell of a newly appointed 
advertising manager’s appeal to you for 
help—for pointers as to channels of 
information bearing on the business 
that employed him, etc. 

As I read the editorial, I called to 
mind a number of instances in which 
I have been asked just about the same 
question that you were asked. And I 
suppose that many other advertising 
men will recall such instances. 

_ The we I stay in the educational 
side of advertising work, the more I 
am impressed with the comparative 
scarcity of thinkers and diggers. And 
I find the heads of agencies saying the 
same thing—“We want men who can 
think, investigate and sift, and they 
are hard to find.” 

_It seems to me that a good propor- 
tion of men, when they tackle an ad- 
vertising problem, instead of thinkin 
and digging and then digging an 
thinking some more, send out the ap- 
gems for help, hoping that some good 
riend will reach up into the blue sky 
and pluck a new selling plan or a 
brilliant idea out of the air and send it 
on prepaid. They forget that the good 
friend, if he is a competent man, would 
have to do a great deal of painstaking 
investigation, unless he happens to be 
already experienced in the particular 
line under discussion, before his advice 
would be worth much—before he would 
be willing to risk definite advice. 

_ The other day a man wrote me, say- 
ing that he was to be employed shortly 
by a piano manufacturer whose aim is 
to sell his goods to furniture stores, 
jewelers and other retailers who haven’t 
een handling pianos, and who wanted 
a_ strong plan for doing that work. 
“What do you think ought to be done?” 
said this correspondent, after giving 
probably 250 words of information about 
the situation. I assured him of my 
good will, but told him that if I could 
give offhand just what he wanted, I 
could perhaps command $500 a day 
without much trouble; that no adver- 
tising agency worthy of the name would 
risk advice on such a problem without 
thorough investigation. 

In a number of instances of this 
kind I have followed a plan that usually 
works well. I have emphasized the 
ngertnes of thorough investigation 
and a full report; have told the in- 
quirer that, for the sake of developing 
his own creative ability, he should do 
this work and then construct a tenta- 
tive plan before sending out appeals 
for help. I argue that by doing this 
he is in a better condition to profit by 
the advice of others. Then I have out- 
lined perhaps fifty questions that ought 
to be answered be ore a plan is con- 
structed. The interesting part of this 
is that when a man goes to work and 
carries out the investigation that is 
necessary in order to answer the fifty 
questions he usually discovers what 
ought to be done and does not come 
back for advice! 

S. Rotranp Hatt. 






















PROFESSIONAL COPY VS. HOME- 
MADE PRODUCT 


Tue Ricuarp A. Fotey ADVERTISING 
GENCY. 
PuiILapetpuia, Oct. 28, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Here is the heading and first para- 
raph of an advertisement of Browning, 

ing & Co. appearing, I believe, in each 
city in which this house maintains a 
store, under date of October 21: 

As Browning, King & Co. say: “The 
Truth Is Always Simple. Sometimes 
it is so simple as to be almost idiotic. 
Apparently Browning, King & Co. be- 
lieve that the closer a man is to “actual 
conditions” the more ready he is to tell 
the truth—and the better fitted. 

In politics, for example. 

Browning, King & Co. also seem to 
think that the function of the “profes- 


The Truth Is Always 
Simple 
A Little Information 
About Our Advertising 


Browning, King & Co. 


Our advertisements are not written by a profes- 
sional copy-writer employed to use what 
— appear to be high-sounding phrases; 
realizing that the Truth, which is alwa: 
simple, can more readily be ex; 
one who is thoroughly familiar with actual 
— appertaining to merchandise 
values. 





sional copy-writer” is to use “what may 
appear to be high-sounding phrases”— 
though just how a “sound” may ‘“‘ap- 
pear’ even this truthful, heue-cagae 
copy does not quite elucidate. One 
thing does appear, however, and that 
is that if familiarity with “actual con- 
ditions” makes for better and more 
honest advertising, then this familiarity 
should enable the same man to design 
the clothing better than a professional 
designer. : His should be the pen to 
limn the fashion pictures rather than 
that of the professional artist. He 
should eschew the services of an at- 
torney in matters of law and equity 
and because he is closer to conditions, 
seek truth and justice unaided. 

But all this would mean millennium. 

It is more probable that progress will 
be along present lines, with the “pro- 
fessional copy-writer” consistently im- 
proving in the execution of his real mis- 
sion, viz.: telling the truth, though in- 


terestingly rather than painfully; 
selecting type faces and originating 
typographical styles or picture layouts 


with some regard for the principles of 
psychology; and studying the man who 
reads no less than the “actual condi- 
tions” to which his attention is to be 
invited. 

And it is quite likely that this com- 
bination of Truth, Good Merchandise 
and Efficient Publicity will go right on 
winning and holding public confidence 
as it seems to have done in many not- 
able cases. 

Ricnarp A. Fotey. 


—_—__+0+—___——_ 

Alf. C. Ford has been made. adver- 
tising manager of the Arkansas Demo- 
crat, Little Rock, Ark. He has been 


connected with the Georgian, of Atlanta. 
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The Portland 
Express * 


Covers thoroughly the 
largest city in Maine 


In Portland the number of families 
is estimated to be 13,347. 


In Portland the Express circulates 
12,389 copies daily, thus reaching over 
90% of the families in Portland. 


The circulation of the Express ex- 
ceeds 19,000 daily. This not only cov- 
ers Portland but all surrounding cities 


and towns. 


Few cities in the country are so thor- 
oughly covered with one paper as Port- 
land, the largest city in Maine, is by 
the Evening Express, a two-cent even- 
ing Newspaper. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








A Bold Lead Pencil 
for a“‘Live Wire” Man 


Here is a pencil—the Blaisdell Paper 
Pencil No, 622—that helps a hustling 
= pusher chase work. It has 
he qualities that ‘‘Live Wire ’’ men 
find necessary in fast business. It 
sharpens instantly by simply _pull- 
ing a little strip of paper off the 
point. Break the paper between 
Hag perforations, pull, and the thing 
s done. 


BLAISDELL 


Paper Pencils 
Nos. 622 & 624 


are time savers and money makers. 
Their use is a practical business econ- 
omy. They have large, soft, smooth- 
working leads of imported Bavarian 
Graphite and make plain, readable 
marks not easily erased. These are 
ideal pencils for memoranda, editor- 
ial work, checking and marginal 
notations. Ask for them. 


For 10c we will send 3 Blaisdell Paper 
Pencils with extra thick, soft, black 
leads for checking purposes. 


BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO. 


“J 
= 


. C9 - PAT. 


622 BLAISDELL P.: 








4513 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. _ 
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Giving Cold | Every day hun- 
reds of men in 
Shoulder aythority in adver- 
to ldeas tising circles are 
telling the vagrant 
idea to “move on.” PRINTERS’ 
InK has just received a plaintive 
letter from the president of a vet- 
erinary remedy company, asking 
if we won't please issue a special 
number for manufacturers of vet- 
erinary remedies, “of whom there 
are over 300 in the country.” The 
fertile selling ideas that swarm in 
each issue of Printers’ INK have 
no interest for him because they 
don’t bear the veterinary label. 
We make bold to say that this 
man might run smash into a Big 
Idea on the street some day, only 
angrily to exclaim: “Get out of 
my way! Can’t you see that I am 
in a hurry to get somewhere?” 
The trouble with the president 
of the veterinary company is that 
he hasn’t trained himself to rec- 
ognize good ideas in thin dis- 
guises. He hasn’t understood that 
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other lines of industry may be 
benefitting from ideas which he 
copld adapt and adopt. Some day, 
the light having dawned upon 
him, he will read Printers’ Inx 
with his imagination, as well as 
his eyes, in full working order. A 
proper use of the imagination will 
enable him to see how his busi- 
ness may profit from an idea that 
is perhaps earning dividends for. 
ati advertiser of cast-iron picket 
fences or of a self-digesting 
breakfast food. 

All of which reminds one of 
that remarkable scene in War- 
field’s latest play, “The Return of 
Peter Grimm.” Peter, in accord- 
ance with a compact with his old 
friend, the village physician, who 
is interested in psychic matters, 
returns after ten days from the 
land of the shades. He enters his 
home, where he finds his ward in 
distress. Just before his death he 
had made her promise to marry 
his graceless nephew, whom she 
didn’t love. 

Poor Peter has a very hard 
time getting his messages “across,” 
as he himself puts it. Those who 
had been utterly out of sympathy 
with him in the flesh paid no heed 
to his pathetic calls to be heard, 
and his demand that his ward be 
released from her’ promise to 
marry the nephew. 

His ward, his adopted boy and 
his dog, however, feel uneasy 
when he is trying to speak with 
them. They, especially, had been 
sensitive to his influence while he 
was living, and they now are the 
first to hear his spirit calls. He 
does finally get his appeals 
“across,” but only through those 
who had been sympathetically at- 
tuned to him in life. 

Peter is not unlike some ideas 
struggling to make themselves un- 
derstood by those who have dire 
need of them. But those who 
hear must, like Peter’s dog and 
the boy and the girl, be “tuned” 
to receive the message. 





PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Harmony in the organization is 
something to strive after, but not 
at the expense of progress. There 
hasn’t been a discord in the pyra- 
mids for four thousand years. 
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m We wonder 
_— what compli- 


ments American 
It Here manufacture r s 
will have for the enterprise and 
economic science of the German 
manufacturers who are circulat- 
ing these “ten commandments 
of German business” through- 
out Germany for the purpose of 
promoting German business at 
home: 


1—In all expenses keep in mind the 
interests of your own compatriots. 

2—Never forget when you buy a 
foreign article that your own country 
is thus made poorer. 

s—Your money should profit no one 
wp Germans, 

—Never profane German factories 

aby using foreign machinery. 

5—Never allow foreign eatables to 
be served at your table. 

¢é—Write on German paper, with a 
German pen and German ink, and use 
German blotting paper. 

7—German flour, German fruit and 
German beer alone can give your body 
true German energy. 

8—If you do not like German malt 
coffee, drink coffee from German col- 
onies. 

9—Use only German clothes for your 
dress and German hats for your head. 

10—Let no foreign flattery distract 
you from these precepts, and be firmly 


-convinced, whatever others say, that 


German products are the only ones 
worthy of citizens of the German 
Fatherland. 


Though this parochial policy 
is only the home-market theory 
carried to an extreme, a policy 
which in America at least is be- 
ginning to yield to the logic of 
events, its superficial advantages 
seemed to have appealed to some 
American business men who are 
now proposing to import the 
idea and print a million or more 
copies of the commandments 
with the name “American” in- 
serted wherever the name “Ger- 
man” appears in the original. 

It is hardly worth while pro- 
testing against the idea, We do 
not believe it will go very far 
in America. It does net seem to 
have made much progress in the 
country of its birth. Even the 
manufacturers who would like to 
see it realized at home are—some 
of them—buying American ma- 
chinery to keep up their effi- 
ciency, and would be loth to see 
the boycott idea gain ground in 
the lands overseas where they 
are selling their surplus. 
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In this country, nothing could 
be more uneconomical, retro- 
gressive and generally futile 
than such an attempt to substi- 
tute a mental Chinese wall 
where the half-built physical one 
is already crumbling, and to at- 
tempt this at the exact moment 
when the need for a foreign 
market is becoming imperative. 
The _community-boosting idea 
has its strong points, but it 
would be a vicious reductio ad 
absurdum to draw a line arouna 
each community and make it the 
test of citizenship to confine one’s 
purchases within that circle. 
And the idea is no sounder for 
having a national application. 

Do we like one thing better 
than another? We have a right 
to buy it, foreign-made though 
it may be. And it is better for 
trade and commerce and civiliza- 
tion that we should. If we buy 
what we want, where we want, 
there are enough other laws to 
keep the universe in equilibriuni. 
Differences of opinion promote 
more things than horse races. 








PRINTERS’ INK says: 

If con jecture had always bowed 
to experience we might still be 
eating with chopsticks. 


Kansas When the Kan- 


Financial $28 legislature at 
Advert its last session 
verusers enacted the 
Fortunate “Blue Sky” law 
requiring concerns offering 
stocks, bonds or other securities 
for sale within the state to get 
a certificate of “corporate moral 
character” from the Banking De- 
partment, it not only safeguarded 
the investor but removed many 
of the thorns from the path of 
the honest company seeking to 
sell securities to individuals. 
This law, which is exciting the 
interest of many legislative 
bodies here and abroad, requires 
the submission to the Banking 
Department of a full report of 
the company’s financial standing, 
plan of operation, etc., while the 
department, on its own account, 
investigates the reputation and 
financial ability of the directors 
and makes any other inquiries it 
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deems necessary to satisfy itself 
of the worth of the project. 

The value of such a law is 
patent. What has occurred in 
Kansas since it went into effect 
only puts in concrete form what 
is known everywhere in a gen- 
eral way, viz.: that millions of 
dollars that might be put to good 
use by legitimate concerns are 
being sunk, each year, in con- 
cerns either organized deliberately 
to swindle the gullible or with 
such a poor financial foundation 
as to make its securities unsafe. 

During the seven months this 
law has been in effect 500 com- 
panies have asked permission to 
sell securities in Kansas. Out of 
this number only forty-four have 
been able to come up to the mark, 
and there were many fake pro- 
moters who never filed applica- 
tions but sought greener fields. 

The Kansas Banking Depart- 
ment is authority for the state- 
ment that from four to eight 
millions of dollars, each year, 
have been taken from the un- 
suspecting public by fake pro- 
motion projects. If this is the 
case it is natural to expect that 
more than that amount will in a 
comparatively short time be ready 
for investment in sound securi- 
ties, for in the past many have 
refused this class of investment 
altogether because they have felt 
unablé to tell the genuine from 
the fake proposition. Business 
should boom; for doubtless 
honest companies in other states 
will be attracted to Kansas by 
the certainty that their offerings, 
bearing the stamp of approval of 
the Banking Department, will be 
entirely relieved of suspicion, 
and it is certain that there will 
be fewer bankrupt concerns and. 
fewer individual losses in Kan- 
sas from this time on. And not 
least of all, advertisers generally 
in Kansas will secure increased 
results since the public there is 
not being despoiled of its sav- 
ings. 








PRINTERS’ INK says: 

The time-lock is a good thing 
for some classes of valuables, but 
it is not generally regarded as a 
good thing for brains. 
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Using the A certain manufac. 
Dealer’s ‘¥%¢t. tried out two 
1 policies and took 

Loca especial note of the 
Prestige result. The first 
policy was to advertise that the 
manufacturer’s guarantee meant 
everything to the consumer, with 
the implied thought that the deal- 
er’s word didn’t amount to much 
on such matters. Following out 
this policy the manufacturer had 
succeeded in getting some three 
hundred dealers to handle his 
goods, after several years’ effort, 
with considerable dissatisfaction 
at that. 

Then the change took place, 
The manufacturer began to see 
that the local dealer had a good 
deal of weight with his own trade, 
and the advertising made a fea- 
ture of the idea that the con- 
sumer could take his local deal- 
er’s word for it. 

After two years of the new 
policy the manufacturer had his 
goods in three thousand stores, a 
good name with the dealers, and 
all the old-time reputation for- 
gotten and forgiven. 

Another part of the new policy 
is that when sales are made direct 
by the manufacturer at local 
show rooms the regular gross 
profit of the dealer is turned over 
to the dealer in whose territory 
the sale is made, and then the 
purchaser is advised where the 
dealer in his territory may be 
found, and the dealer is given 
the name and address of the pur- 
chaser. 

The results show that the new 
policy is over ten times as ef- 
ficient as the old one. 

Maybe this incident has in it 
food for thought for other manu- 
facturers who are now grappling 
with the problems arising from 
the conflict of these two policies 
towards dealers. 


_+0.——__ 
DES MOINES ADMEN 
At the regular meeting of the Des 
Moines Admen last week O. R. Mc- 
Donald and Hugh McVey were prin- 
cipals in the discussion “How the 
Manufacturer Can Secure the Dealers’ 
Co-operation in the Distribution of Ad- 
vertised Goods.” Mr. McDonald out- 
lined a plan whereby the dealer could 
turn the stock as rapidly as the whole- 
saler unloaded it upon him. 
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MAYOR GAYNOR 
ADVERTISING MEN 


For the first time in history, the Mayor of New 
York will address a meeting of advertising men when 
he speaks before the 


Advertising Men’s League 
of New York City 


at the Aldine Club, Thursday evening, November 2. 


This occasion marks the start of a “seven league stride” in 
the League’s campaign to become the 


“Greatest Advertising Club on the Continent” 


in usefulness to its community; in service to its members 


and in size. 

Other speakers at this meeting will be S. Roland Hall, Principal of the adver- 
tising course of the International Correspondence Schools, and E. D. Gibbs, Sales 
Manager of the Ketterlinus Lithographic Co. and for ten years Advertising Man- 
ager of the National Cash Register Co. 

To all advertising men—yYou are cordially invited to share this evening’s pleas- 
ure, exactly as though you were a member—and afterward, to send for a pros- 
pectus of the Club and its work. 

To members—If you have not already done so, telephone your reservations now 
to L. E. Pratt (Chairman of the Entertainment Committee), at the Aldine Club, 


4290 Gramercy. 
MAYOR’S RECEPTION 6:30 P. M. 
DINNER -_— $2.00 PER PLATE 


Advertising Men’s League 


315 Fourth Ave., New York City Wn. H. Ingersoll, President 
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BREAKING INTO THE NEW 
YORK MARKET 





THE ATTITUDE OF THE BIG NEW 
YORK STORE TOWARD NEW THINGS 
—MANUFACTURER MUST FIRST 
SELECT A STORE AND THEN BE 
WILLING TO SPEND MONEY LIBER- 
ALLY TO ADVERTISE THE: COM MOD- 
ITY—SELLING COST HIGH ON 
GOODS THAT MUST BE EXPLAINED 
—REASON WHY STORES OPPOSE 
NEW GOODS 

By W. R. Hotchkin, 


Advertising Director, Gimbel Brothers, 
ew ork, previously for ten 
years Advertising Director, 

John Wanamaker. 


IV. 

In playing for prestige. nothing 
gives a store so much distinction 
as being able to present the new 
thing first. 

The old things—the staple, con- 
stantly-asked-for commodities — 
are the backbone of a store’s 
money-making; and their sale 
must not be interfered with; but 
the shrewd buyer, or merchandise 
manager, will always welcome 
the opportunity to present some- 
thing new, that is thoroughly de- 
sirable, to the store’s public. 

Of course, there are _hide- 
bound buyers and moss-back 
merchandising managers, and 
some that never lived at all—that 
will say, “Oh, I never heard peo- 
ple ask for that. You can’t stick 
me with that junk.” 

But the store that has such 
buyers and such merchandise 
managers shouldn’t waste much 
of the wise manufacturer’s time. 
The first thought should be: 
“What store can do me the most 
good? ‘Which can reach most 
impressively and most quickly the 
largest number of people who 
would use my commodity?” 

(It will be understood that I 
am now discussing a new com- 
modity, that has never been sold 
in New York before.) 

When the manufacturer has 
selected the store he wants, he 
should next think how he and his 
commodity can do the most good 
for that store, so that he will 
have a mutuality of interest to 
discuss when he talks with the 
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buyer, the merchandise manager 
or the advertising director, 

If his mind is so full of his 
own interests that he talks from 
his own point of view alone, he 
may get a cold reception, as he 
might well expect. But, if he 
comes with something big to 
give, in exchange for the big 
thing that he hopes to secure, he 
will find that the new thing is al- 
ways welcomed by the live big 
store, 

He must expect to confine the 
sale of his new commodity to the 
store of his selection during a 
liberal period of introduction, 
Then, in exchange for the tre- 
mendously valuable space that the 
store gives him, on the aisle 
where thousands of people are 
brought right before his com- 
modity, and for the immensely 
valuable endorsement which he 
secures from the store to its pub- 
lic, he must invest an equivalent 
of his own. 

He must expect to spend his 
own money liberally, to advertise 
the commodity, while it is on sale 
in the store he has selected. He 
must hire the best demonstrators 
that can be secured. He must 
have good advertising matter 
prepared in the way the store de- 
sires it. 

Then he will find that the atti- 
tude of the big New York mer- 
chant toward his new commodity 
is all that he can desire, and the 
results will be the largest that he 
can secure in any manner I have 
ever known. If this method does 
not successfully introduce his 
commodity to the New York pub- 
lic, I would have serious doubts 
about its desirability. 

The article which cannot be 
sold by the enthusiastic presenta- 
tion of it through a big New 
York store must have an unusual 
utility, or I would not attempt to 
exploit it in this market. 

There is another side to this 
story of new commodities. 

This is presented by the pro- 
duction of articles that are new 
only in the labels they bear, or 
by a slight change in formula. 
They come into the market in di- 
rect competition to goods of es- 
tablished sale, and, from the 
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store’s point of view, have no real 
reason for existence, for they 
serve no new purpose. 

These articles meet pronounced 
opposition from the stores be- 
cause, to place them in stock, 
merely adds to the store’s inven- 
tory investment, without adding 
any merchandise that will in- 
crease the store’s sales. It makes 
confusion in the mind of the 
salespeople, and makes selection 
less easy for the customer. 

When such an article seeks a 
direct competitive market, its 
manufacturer must anticipate a 
strong fight to secure a position 
for it. He must be prepared to 
show a very definite advantage to 
the merchant through his coim- 
modity. For this same merchant 
may already have some special 
arrangement with another con- 
cern, whose goods have an estab- 
lished sale, and for which there 
is a continuous demand. 

No store is anxious to stock 
up with goods that it must strug- 
gle to sell. Goods that demand 
explanation and urgent recom- 
mendation are sold at a tremen- 
dously high selling cost—no mat- 
ter what the percentage of profit 
may be. 

A store makes its money on 
things that people ask for. They 
require scarcely any selling skill, 
and no time is wasted by the 
salespeople in explaining why 
they are good, or what they are 
used for. 

When a store shows opposi- 
tion to new goods, it has many 
reasons for its attitude: 

(1) Its counters and_ stock- 
rooms are already filled. 

(2) It knows that they will re- 
quire special time of packers, in- 
voice people, buyers and sales- 
people. 

(3) It knows they will conflict 
with goods now in stock. 

(4) It knows that they will tie 
up more capital. 

(5) It knows that few people 
will ask for the goods. 

(6) It knows that it will con- 
fuse customers as to what to buy. 

But if the manufacturer can 
show how he will add store in- 
terest by an attractive demon- 
stration, without cost to the store; 
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or by some decisive concession 
that will cause large selling; or 
by paying for advertising that 
will bring people to the store— 
then he may get a hearing, and, 
if his proposition is really a good 
one, he may make a big success 
for himself as well as for the 
store. 

After a commodity has been 
widely introduced by one store, 
the question of broader distribu- 
tion may be taken up, and by that 
time—according to usual experi- 
ence—many other stores will be 
seeking the manufacturer, of their 
own volition, to stock up on the 
article, which their customers, 
too, will be demanding. 

At this point there will be oc- 
casion for great precaution. Other 
stores of a certain stripe will be 
eager to buy the product, simply 
to get a little temporary glory by 
cutting the price. The moment 
this occurs, all other stores will 
drop it—except to supply cus- 
tomers that have learned to like 
the article and still ask for it at 
their regular store. 

The law will protect you from 
the thief that wants to take your 
pocket-book, but it has not yet 
provided a way to protect the 
manufacturer from a_ piratical 
store that will ruin his business 
for a few days’ cheap advertising. 

There is away to make the big 
store look with favor on the new 
commodity, but every manufac- 
turer must study out his own 
proposition, according to the con- 
ditions which its use creates for 
itself. The big store is his best 
ally, but, in drafting his treaty, 
he must expect to give as much 
as he gets, and a little more, be- 
cause it is the manufacturer that 
seeks the alliance, and it is he 
who stands to gain the greatest 
good from the alliance. 


———<+o-—____ 


ST. LOUIS LEAGUE HAS CENSOR 
COMMITTEE 





A censor committee (incog.) has been 
appointed by the president of the St. 
Louis Advertising Men's League. This 
committee is prying into the business 
of a number of so-called advertising 
mediums that need regulation or sup- 
pression. The report will naturally be 
startling—to some at least. 
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“ADVERTISING BUILDING’ 
IN NEW YORK, 
MAYBE 





NEARLY COMPLETED BUILDING UP- 
TOWN MAY BE SECURED BY AD- 
VERTISING MEN’S LEAGUE AND 
MADE A CENTER FOR CLUB ACTIV- 
ITY AS WELL AS AN OFFICE HIVE 
FOR ADVERTISING MEN — MAYOR 
GAYNOR AT NEXT DINNER 





An “Advertising Building” in 
New York City is a possibility of 


the near future if the plans of the’ 


Advertising Men’s League of New 
York, now maturing, are carried 
out. It is hoped to make a def- 
inite announcement at the dinner 
of the League, which will be held 
Thursday evening, November 2. 

A committee of the League, un- 
der the chairmanship of Mr. 
Blackman, of Blackman & Ross, 
has had the matter in charge for 
some days and has looked over 
the field. There are reasons for 
supposing that satisfactory ar- 
rangements can be made with 
the owners of a large office build- 
ing uptown which will be com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy 
soon after the first of the year. 
It is said to be in an ideal loca- 
tion and to afford superior quar- 
ters for advertising men, photo- 
engravers, etc. 

The idea as at present held is 
that the League shall rent the 
top floor and possibly the next 
floor, and sublet rooms to the dif- 
ferent advertising clubs in the 
city, or that they shall rent them 
jointly. An assembly hall in the 
middle of the building would be 
fitted out for the use of all. In 
the building also would be lo- 
cated the advertising library which 
the League proposes to get to- 
gether, the exhibition rooms 
planned and other features. 

The other floors would be de- 
voted to offices. 

This is the plan which is be- 
ing successfully carried out by 
the Chicago Advertising Associa- 
tion in regard to its projected ad- 
vertising building. 

The dinner on Thursday even- 
ing will undoubtedly be one of 
the most important ever held by 





the League or by an advertising 
club in this city. The principal 
speakers will be Mayor Gaynor: 
E. D. Gibbs, sales manager of the 
Ketterlinus Lithographic Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and S. Roland Hall, prin- 
cipal of the advertising course of 
the International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pa. Mayor 
Gaynor will speak on “What I 
Think of the Advertising I See,” 
Mr. Gibbs on “Linking the Ad- 
vertising and Selling Departments 
in the Business Chain,” and Mr. 
Hall on “Marketing Education 
Among the Masses.” 

Mayor Gaynor was much inter- 
ested by the plans of the Adver- 
tising Men’s League and its offer 
to give its services to the city 
and the many public and semi- 
public institutions; the Merchants’ 
Association, and Chamber of 
Commerce, “first for the purpose 
of showing how advertising can 
be employed to further their own 
purposes, and second, by delegat- 
ing committees to assist them in 
the preparation and execution of 
advertising plans that must bring 
to New York a greater share of 
the prosperity which should be 
hers.” This seemed so sensible 
and practicable an undertaking 
that the Mayor was glad to con- 
sent to appear before the club 
and give his views on advertis- 
ing. 

As an indication of how the 
club is handling the work ahead 
of it, it is interesting to know that 
President Ingersoll, the other 
day, appointed twenty-three com- 
mittees composed of eighty-seven 
men—probably a record appoint- 
ment for any advertising club. 
This has been done for the pur- 
pose of insuring rapidity of ex- 
ecution and enlisting the interest 
of as great a number of mem- 
bers by active work as possible. 
The membership of the club at 
present is nearly 200. 

oO 


CLYMER WITH “McCLURE’S” 


Ernest F. Clymer has been appointed 
advertising manager of cClure’s 
Magazine. Mr. Clymer has been inti- 
mately associated for several years with 
the management of McClure’s adver- 
tising department, first as Western man- 
ager and later as assistant manager. 


















CHICAGO PRESS CLUB REALIZES 
DREAM 


The Press Club Bulletin, Volume 1, 
Number 1, “the realization of a long- 
cherished dream” of the Press Club of 
Chicago, was issued October 14. It is 
a four-page paper of attractive appear- 
ance, showing in half-tone the home 
of the club on the first page. It an- 
nounces as its chief purpose ‘‘to bring 
the Press Club member into closer ac- 
sega with his club and with his 





ellow member—to make the member 
who frequently comes here glad he 
comes, and to make the member who 
comes infrequently realize how much 
he misses.” 


a 
POOR RICHARD CLUB’S NEW 
OFFICERS 


The Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, 
held its annual meeting at the club 
house, 239 S, Camac street, October 
20, at which time the following officers 
were elected: President, W. J. EI- 
dridge; vice-presidents, Louis J. Kolb, 
iF hompson Baker, . H. Durbin, 
. I, Ireland, Mayer M. Swaab, Jr.; 
secretary, D. E. Woolley; directors, 
Thomas Martindale, H. A. Gatchel, 
Chas. W. Beck, Jr., C. H. Graves, Wm. 
F. Smith, George Nowland, Wm. F. 
Fell, J. Fithian Tatem, W. Percy Mills; 
treasurer, George W. Jacobs. 
——— +0 ---—- 


MORELAND WITH GREEN 


B. E. Moreland has resigned his 
osition as branch manager of the Tay- 
or-Critchfield Company, in Detroit, to 
become associated with the Carl 
Green Company, of that city. Mr. 
Moreland, one of the best-known ad- 
vertising men in the West, has had 
fifteen years’ experience in the various 
branches of the advertising business, 
twelve of these years being spent in 
Chicago. 

He was successively Western man- 
ager of the Christian Herald, repre- 
sentative of the Whitehead & Hoag 
Company, manufacturers of advertising 
novelties and sales manager for the 
Manz Engraving Company. 

—_—__+ e+ —______ 





FILLING ADVERTISING BUILD- 
ING 


_ Space in the new Advertisers’ Build- 
ing, which is being promoted by the 
Chicago Advertising Association, is 
being taken rapidly. A bulletin board 
is shown in a prominent position in the 
tooms of the Association and reserva- 
tions so far indicate that space will all 
be rented before January 1st. 








—+o+—____ 
RETAILERS ORGANIZING TO 
FIGHT PARCELS POST 


National federation of retail dealers, 
with 230 delegates representing 250,- 
000 merchants, has been organized to 
fight a parcels post. 

President Taft’s re-election will be 
opposed on account of his favoring the 
parcels post plan. 
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Sales and 
Advertising 
Manager 


WHO is now a large producer 
of new business in all parts of 
the United States, wishes to as- 
sociate with a progressive busi- 
ness house. 

TWO years ago my former em- 
ployer discontinued advertisin 


—thought it impossible to succee 
profitably. broke in new men 
—re-established old accounts— 
got new business. 


NOW they do and can afford to 
advertise in Street Cars, on Bill- 
boards, in Magazines and News- 
papers. 

I can prove this statement. 

I can re-establish your business, 


I know the value of advertising 
—small or large. 


I can sell anything. 


“i, J. B.°" 
Care Printers’ Ink 





Newest premium 


like a loose leaf binder for the 
busy man’s desk. Holds 2 or 200 
papers like a 50c pinch binder. 





After pa- 
men Ss . 


Works inserted, 

arms may 
be turned down out 
of the way. When 
one arm is turned down and the other up, the 
upper arm may be used as a hook for hanging. 





Two styles, either plain or with space for hold- 
ing label. Sample aiid our 50 page catalog of 
office devices sent postpaid upon receipt of 5c. 
50c. per dozen, postpaid. 

Every Cirenlation Manager will find it to his 
advantage to see a sample of this practical 
premium. Tear out this ad. before you forget 
it and send for your sample today. 


Special price in quantities. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. 
Dept. P., 240-2 W. 23d St., New York City 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 

















Said an advertising manager to 
the Schoolmaster the other day: 
“We get our best returns from 
the magazines that run strong fic- 
tion, and I believe it is because 
such publications reach largely 
the people who have good imagin- 
ations. We can’t do much busi- 
ness with the conservative, in-the- 
rut class. The typical customer 
for our proposition is the reader 
who has a good, live imagination, 
who can see things, not as they 
are, but as they might be.” 

We are accustomed to thinking 
of fiction merely as an entertain- 
ment feature, but this advertiser 
has an interesting new viewpoint; 
and if you knew the one who 
made the remark it is likely you 
would think his reasoning was 
sound. 

* * x 

A sales convention was in prog- 
ress, and the advertising manager 
was giving a little talk on the per- 
centages of sales that local sales- 
men made on home office in- 
quiries referred out for attention. 
The local salesmen did consider- 
able community advertising in the 
way of window displays, circular- 
distribution, letters, advertise- 
ments in newspapers, and one of 
these salesmen got up and made 
a vigorous argument to the effect 
that though inquiries might come 
to the home office bearing the 
key of a national medium they 
were in fact really produced by 
the local effort. “That these in- 
quiries bear the key of a big 
magazine is just an incident,” 
said he. “The prospect sees our 
local window displays and our 
circulars; he hears his friends 
talk about us, and so on. He is 
just on the point of coming in, 
perhaps, when he sees the maga- 
zine advertisement; it comes 
along at the psychological moment 
and gets the credit, but as a mat- 
ter of fact the inquirv is the re- 
sult of cumulative effect of the 
local work.” 


Such contentions sound reason- 
able; they are very hard to con- 
trovert. 

In this case, however, the ad- 
vertising man had one or two 
thirteen-inch shots ready for his 
side of the argument. “If these 
keyed inquiries are largely the re- 
sult of cumulative effect,” said he, 
“how can you account for the fact 
that after almost a score of years 
of vigorous advertising, our in- 
quiries, instead of getting cheaper 
are continually advancing in 
cost?” That is a question that 
those who hold to the cumulative 
theory without regard to the 
character of the advertised article 
find exceedingly difficult to an- 
swer. There was no answer in 
this instance. And the advertis- 
ing man went on to cite a season 
in which the company thought it 
could depend on local advertising 
and as an experiment cut out the 
use of the national mediums. 
There was such a great slump in 
the inquiries that the company has 
not cared to repeat the experi- 
ment. Whatever may be the ex- 
perience of others, this particular 
advertiser has found the national 
mediums indispensable. 

* ok x 


Science is coming into its own. 
A clever advertising man, who, 
some years ago said that com- 
mon sense kicked all the stuffings 
out of psychology, or something 
to that effect, now comes out and 
says that certain things are “psy- 
chologically wrong.” 

By the way, did you ever figure 
out that the term “common sense” 
is considerably abused; “uncom- 
mon sense” is just as valuable as 
common sense, sometimes much 
more so—it’s just a little more 
rare, that’s all. 

* * * 


“T didn’t want him to come with 


us unless he felt so enthusiastic 
that he couldn’t keep away,” said 
an advertiser some time ago, in 
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speaking of the employment of an 
assistant. He didn’t want a man 
that he would have to nurse 
along. He wanted one full of en- 
thusiasm, who could see big things 
jn the business and who could 
burrow down into the details like 
a mole in a_ hot-house bed. 
There’s a lot in that idea, too. 
*x* * * 


Watch the railroads these days. 

Ever since they began to look on 
their tickets as so much merchan- 
dise they have been doing adver- 
tising. You have seen windows 
decorated with those time-hon- 
ored lithographs or photographs 
of valleys, waterfalls and fast 
trains or with moose-heads, big 
fish and other impressive things. 
But the other day the Lehigh 
Road did something in its win- 
dow on busy old Broadway that 
drew the crowd as few railroad 
windows have done lately. Most 
people think of the Lehigh as a 
coal road and don’t know about 
the fine fruit raised along the 
line. So the advertising man and 
the railroad’s agriculturist got to- 
gether and the result was a fine 
display of apples and grapes raised 
along the Lehigh Line, with cards 
explaining about the growing. 
packing, etc. The display had all 
the lure of the good old country 
in it and is credited with being 
a big hit. 

* * 

“Have you ever drank Blank’s 
Beer?” said the street-car card. 
Of course, drunk is the better 
usage here, but the Schoolmaster 
imagines that all the readers of 
the Classroom can guess why the 
advertiser didn’t use drunk. Talk 
about association of ideas! 

+ 0 —___ 


The Iowa City (Ia.) Ad Club voted 
recently to co-operate with the Cedar 
Rapids Ad Club in making the state 
convention next February a great suc- 
cess. 











Of Your Plant or Goods 


Have a greater advertising value than any other 
form of printed matter. These cards can be used 
for Follow-Up, Correspood » Sal ‘s Ad- 
vance Cards and hundreds of other purposes. 
My samples and how to use Post Cards in 
your business are at your service. 


ALFRED HOLZMAN, CHICAGO 
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Actual Color Post Cards 








Money Saving 
Suggestions 


Guaranteed annual saving of 
twenty-five to forty per cent, in 
premiums on personal protect- 
ive life policies. This is not 
Term Insurance. Contracts is- 
sued by the strongest Life in 
surance Company in America. 

Before Closing any Life In- 
surance contract (personal, 
partnership or corporation) 
consult us. 


J. A. Steele, Winthrop Steele, 
170 Broadway, New York 





TRADE MARK SPECIAL 
For the Advertiser 
= etter bad 
modem ye wiht color plates at $5. 
Oar usu 


$10 quality, 
The kind of mark you'll be proud of. 
Write for our booklet “Imagery.” 








GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB, 
Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 


1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35cents. 


Actual average circulation 141,048 












new standpoint might pu 

better. We put fresh selling ‘tok AB ao 
expression, and real clinching power into 
your form letters, circular matter and 
follow-up campaigns. Write us 
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DEATH OF JOSEPH PU- 
LITZER 





PUBLISHER OF NEW YORK “WORLD” 
AND ST, LOUIS “POST-DISPATCH” 
—VIEWS OF PUBLIC MEN UPON 
HIS INFLUENCE IN AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM 





The death of Joseph Pulitzer, 
October 29, publisher of the New 
York World and the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, removed from the 
scene a man whose influence upon 
American journalism of this gen- 
eration was marked, if not revo- 
lutionary. His death was regard- 
ed as the leading feature of the 
day’s news and was so featured in 
American newspapers Monday. 

Mr. Pulitzer was essentially a 
journalist. He believed first in 
making a newspaper of character 
and - breadth, confident that it 
would then enjoy the prosperity 
that comes to men or institutions 
whose integrity is unquestioned. 

He therefore issued no instruc- 
tions to his editors that, would 
militate against their having an 
eye single to the news and its 
interpretation. If an advertiser, 
big or little, got in the way of 
the news or its interpretation, so 
much the worse for the adver- 
tiser. His ideals, many of which 
he realized, forbade him making 
the World or Post-Dispatch an 


organ for anybody, .except the - 


people. 

His rise to power from pov- 
erty is the story all over again 
of American opportunity open to 
energy and brains. 

He was born at Budapest, Hun- 
gary, April 10, 1847, and was edu- 
cated by a private tutor. He came 
to the United States in 1864 and 
immediately enlisted in a German 
cavalry regiment. He studied law 
and was admitted to the bar 
when he was twenty-one. His 
energy earned him a place with 
the Westliche Post, a German 
newspaper in St. Louis, in 1868. 
He later became its managing 
editor and then proprietor. In 
1878 he bought the St. Louis Dis- 
patch and united it with the 

Evening Post, as the Post-Dis- 
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patch. This paper he owned at 
his death. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the Missouri legislature in 
1869 and later served in various 
public capacities, 

In 1883 he bought the New 
York World of Jay Gould. The 
World though well-backed finan- 
cially was characterless, being 
held as the complaisant mouth- 
piece of Wall Street, and par- 
ticularly of Jay Gould. 

From the moment he took hold 
of the World, it was evident that 
a new life was stirring among 
the dry bones. His first pro- 
nouncement was that henceforth 
the World would give the news 
and would fight for the people’s 
rights. The planks in the plat- 
form which he laid down then 
have gone into the upbuilding of 
the World we know to-day. 

Many well-known men joined 
in tributes to the dead publisher. 
William Randolph Hearst, pub- 
lisher of the American, the Jour- 
nal, etc., said: “He was the fore- 
most exemplar of modern jour- 
nalism—the great originator and 
exponent of the journalism of ac- 
tion and achievement.” London 
newspapers credit him with being 
the genius that led to the big 
Sunday paper of to-day. Ameri- 
can publishers have commented 
upon his acute foresight and his 
impatient temperament to achieve 
political and economic reforms. 

General Nelson A. Miles said 
of him: “He was a statesman 
and a journalist with few peers.” 
Charles H. Taylor, of the Boston 
Globe, called him “one of the 
giants of journalism.” Pulpit 
joined with the press and with 
other public men in estimating the 
influence for good this man, a for- 
eigner by birth, had had upon 
American life. 

His life-long habit of omnivor- 
ous reading and his intense ap- 
plication in promoting his news- 
paper properties resulted in a 
breakdown in 1887, which left his 
already failing eyesight more de- 
fective still. His later years were 
passed in great part aboard his 
private yacht. Through his secre- 
taries he kept in close touch with 
his newspaper properties and the 
currents of the world’s news. 
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MANUFACTURES REACH 
OVER $20,672,052,000 





FORTY PER CENT INCREASE IN HALF 
A DECADE SHOWN BY UNITED 
STATES CENSUS FIGURES—LARGE 
GAINS IN ALL ITEMS—GROWTH OF 
CAPITAL INVESTED RELATIVELY 
GREATER THAN VALUE ADDED BY 

’ MANUFACTURE 





Increases in all the items of 
the Thirteenth United States Cen- 
sus of manufactures, just an- 
nounced, is shown for the year 
1909 as compared with the year 
1905 by the summary of con- 
tinental United States. 

The capital invested increased 
by forty-five per cent; the gross 
value of product, forty per cent; 
cost of materials, forty-three per 
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The capital invested, as report- 
ed in 1909, was $18,428,270,000, a 
gain of $5,752,689,000, or forty- 
five per cent, over $12,675,581,000 
in 1904. The average capital per 
establishment was approximately 
$69,000 in 1909 and $59,000 in 
1904. 
The inquiry concerning capital 
invested calls for the total 
amount owned and borrowed and 
invested in the business but does 
not include the value of rented 
property, plant or equipment. 

The value of products was 
$20,672,052,000 in 1909 and $14,- 
793,903,000 in 1904, an increase of 
$5,878,149,000, or forty per cent. 
The average per establishment 
was approximately $77,000 in 1909 
and $68,000 in 1904. 

The value of products repre- 
sents the product as actually 





Number of establishments ........... 
SEE Sabah doc eb 00 is op 6oes 45.54 ses 
Cost of materials used............+- 
Salaries and wages, total............ 
EI Wini8 £0 Gis, 5 A Wik aco 5,030 2 Weie-yee 
SE snk is id 6 Sch oko 0'4.0'8 4.44006 40800 
Miscellaneous expenses.........++0++5 
NE: (GE. DUOMO 5 9:0:6 60: 6554°0 000 06's 06 
Value added by manufacture (prod- 
ucts less cost of materials)........ 
Employees—Number of salaried of- 

MCINIS GNA COTM. oss cvscscccces 
om number of wage earners 

employed during the year....... 
Primary ROPsepOwer .. 2 sccccccsccccs 


Census Census 
1909. 1904 
268,491 216,180 


$18,428,270,000 
12,141,291,000 
4,365,618,000 
938,575,000 
3,427,038,000 
1,945,676,000 
20,672,052,000 


8,530,761,000 


$12,675,581,000 
8,500,208,000 
3,184,884,000 
574,539,000 
2,610,445,000 
1,453,168,000 
14,793,903,000 


6,293,695,000 


790,267 519,556 
6,615,046 5,468,383 
18,680,776 13,487,707 





cent; value added by manufac- 
ture, thirty-six per cent; aver- 
age number of wage earners em- 
ployed during the year, twenty- 
one per cent; amount paid in 
wages, thirty-one per cent; num- 
ber of salaried officials and 
clerks, fifty-two per cent; amount 
paid in salaries, sixty-three per 
cent; miscellaneous expenses, 
thirty-four per cent; primary 
horse power, thirty-nine per cent. 

From the figures it appears that 
it took an increase of forty-five 
per cent in capital to add only 
thirty-six per cent in value to the 
raw materials which had in- 
creased in cost forty-three per 
cent. The increase in labor and 
salary costs is significant. 

There were 268,491 manufactur- 
ing establishments in 1909 and 
216,180 im 1904, an increase of 
52,311, or twenty-four per cent. 


turned out by the factories dur- 
ing the census year and does not 
necessarily have any relation to 
the amount of sales for that 
year. 

In considering changes in cost 
of materials, value of products, 
and value added by manufacture, 
account should be taken of the 
general increase in the prices of 
commodities during recent years. 

For comparative summary of 
the United States, 1904 and 1909, 
see table. 

——_+o+—____ 

“ENGINEERING NEWS” GETS 

SCHULTZ 


Fred W. Schultz, who for twelve 
years was connected with the editorial 
and advertising staff of the Iron Age 
and during the last year was the New 
York representative of the American 
Exporter, has joined the advertising 
staff of Engineering News, with head- 
quarters in New York. 
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Classified Advertisements 














Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Count six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 
28 lines. Cash must accompany order. 











ADDRESSING MACHINES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 

ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
print ismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 








HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





THE circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 








to fit all makes of stencil addressing s. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





LBERT FPRANE & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


In Cuba i West Indies 


THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 
YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 
Cuas. H. FULLER Co., Chicago, Ill., Corr. 


The British Trade Journal 


OF LONDON, with its 
English, Spanish, Chinese, Japanese 


editions, circulating all over the world, but es- 
pecially in the British Colonies, India, 
China, Japan, etc. 
Eastern Representatives 
UNIVERSAL PUBLICITY CO. 
Monolith Bldg, New York City 














ADVERTISING MEDIA 





THE APARTMENT HOUSE reaches owners, 
architects, builders, managers. Interests 
them,too! Get ratecard. 440S Dearborn,Chicago- 








Do you wish to reach the coal mine operator, 
mine superintendent, and purchasing agent? 
Give the Black Diamond a “keyed” ad and note 
results. Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade’s 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; 
Manhattan Building, Chicago. 








AD WRITERS 





GHEPHERD (winner First Prize A. A. C, of A. 
copy competition 1911) will gladly correspond 
with limited number of additional clients requir- 
ing Advertising Ideas, Lay-out and Copy. 
Thos. Shepherd, 368 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, 








BILLPOSTING 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





USINESS LETTERS on anti-waste basket 
lines. FRANCIS I. MAULE, 401 Sansom 
Street, Philadelphia. 





MArL DEALERS—Write for our 26 Big Prop- 
ositions. All new. No competition. Make 
95 cents profit on every dollar order. A few 
leaders sent free! Complete outfit 10c. Mail 
Dealers Wholesale House, 442 Franklin Build- 
ing, Chicago, II'. 
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COIN CARDS 
Are You Working for More Circulation? 


You can increase results from your efforts by 
the use of WINTHROP COIN CARDS. ‘They 
will get quicker action for you, because they sug- 
gest remitting and furnish a simple means. They 
will bring the money in udvance, and with a 
maximum of safety. Other publishers endorse 
anduse themcontinually. Some of our custom- 
ers are of ten years standing. They KNOW 
the value of WINTHROP COIN CARDS. Let 
us convince you. You will be interested in learn- 
ing just how WINTHROP COIN CARDS will 
help you. Send us your name, and the price of 
your publication, and sample copy if convenient, 
and we will send you circulation ideas, along 
with coin card prices and samples. 

THE WINTHROP PRESS 
Coin Card Department 
60 Murray Street New York, N. Y. 











PINANCIAL 


FREE—“Investing for Profit” 


Magazine. Send me your name and I will 
mail you this magazine absolutely FREE, 
Before you invest a dollar anywheie—get this 
magazine—it is worth $10 a copy to any man 
who intends to invest $5 or more per month. 
Telis you how $1,000 can grow to $22,000—how 
to judge different classes of investments, the 
Keat Earning Power of your money. This 
magazine 6 months Free if you write to-day. 
H. L. BARBER, Publisher. R 448, 28 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 











FOR SALE 





OR SALE—Vart ot the late equipment of The 

Oklahoma City Pointer, Battle Creek Duplex, 
tubular, sixteen-page press, with full stereo- 
typing equipment; nearly new, splendid ma- 
chine, runs like asewing machine. One Potter, 
eight-page press, with stereotyping equipment, 
old but capable of doing good work. A fine 
assortment of advertising type, galleys, brasses, 
etc. Wiil be sold at reasonable figures. Ad- 
dress PUBLISHER OF TIMES, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 








HELP WANTED 





Advertising Agent 
to handle all advertising matter for the 
Children’s State and Loveland Magazine, 33 
Liberty St., New York City. 


SALESMEN WANTED. One of the largest 
bronze powder houses manufacturing the 
highest qualities bronze powders for printers 
and lithographers desires experienced salesmen 
in New York City and on the road, High sal- 
ary and good opportunity offered. State full 
particulars. Box 4632, care of Printers’ Ink. 








SITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 

vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘Terms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898. No branch offices. FERNALD'S 
NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass. 





WANTED— Drug Specialty Sales Manager 
for a reliable established house selling drug 
Experience required in han- 
dling and customers by mail. Big 
field. Splendid opportunity for a producer. 
Give full particulars of past experience, present 
position and age, in confidence. Address 
“MANUFACTURER,” 418 The Rookery, Chicago. 


trade exclusively. 
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WANTED— 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 
for Woman's Magazine. State ex- 
perience, salary expected, and how 
soon you can leave present posi- 


tion. Address “HUSTLER,” care 


Printers’ Ink. 





Managing Editor Wanted 


A semi-sporting trade journal in Chicago needs 
an editor, and offers a good opportunity for the 
right man. Must have a good nose for news; 
be able to keep track of things; able to man- 
age and watch correspondents and assistants; 
able to report a convention if need be; write 
grammatical, non-muddy English; need not be 
mechanical; in other words, a live one who can 
responsibly run his department; no booze- 
fighters or has-beens need apply. Please tell 
me your whole experience, what you wish at 
start, and enclose work and references to prove 
your case. Responses will be cheerfully recrived 
and will be held confidential. Address W. D, 
CALLENDER, 538 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Wanted—“‘Live Wire” Salesmen 


We are looking for a few 
high-grade men of brains, per- 
sonality and adaptability, to 
sell a unique Art Advertising 
Service to business men. This 
is a splendid opening .and a 
permanent connection for pro- 
ducers—men with a “punch.” 
No mollusks need apply. Ad- 
vertising experience desirable 
but not essential. Write in de- 
tail, stating experience and am- 
bitions to Mr. Hallenbeck, 226- 








240 Columbia Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Penna. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





ANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ Ink a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
20c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.00, ac- 
cepted for a _ one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 








12 W. 81st St, New York City. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


ADVERTISING MANAGER, employed, 
wants same position with publisher ér man- 
ufacturer; 14 years’ experience space selling, writ- 
ing and placing advertising. “SPECIALIST,” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING man, writing snappy, inter- 
esting, pulling style of copy, and expert at 
attractive layouts, is open for engagement ; any 
location. Moderate salary to start. .“COPY,” 
2550 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Advertising Solicitor 
with splendid Trade —< record desires posi- 
tion on journal circulating in larger field. Fine 
pomedelien, absolute integrity, highest refer- 
ences. ‘‘ENERGETIC,”’ care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING WRITER wants position 
or piece work, 12 years’ experience agencies 
and technical magazines. Buliy on mechanical 
copy. Form letters $3. 8-page booklet copy $10. 
“MARSHALL,” 114 So. 11th St., Newark, N. J. 


ARTIST 


Good on figure, and Men’s Fashions especially. 
At present with agency, open for position. R-6, 
Printers’ ink. 


Catch Him While He’s Young 
A young man of twenty wants a job as assistant 
in an advertising department where he can work 
hard and tind big enough positions ahead of him 
to stick with the firm as long as he makes good. 
Box 38, care of Printers’ Ink. 

















Gentleman of wide advertising 
and commercial experience, an able writer, pos- 
sessing besides, sound organizing and personal 
contact sales ability, wishes to negotiate with an 
agency or periodical of good reputation with a 
view to joining its executive or personal selling 
force. “C.S. K.,’’ care of Printers’ Ink. 


DEPARTMENT STORE MANAGERS 

Do You Need an Assistant 
who will appreciate a place that offers 
opportunity for advancement; who gives 
more service than he is paid for? Age 
20. Qualifications by mail if you can 
— anything. Box 27, care Printers’ 
nk. 


Some Advertising Agency 


would, I am sure, find it profitable toemploy me. 
Have had seven years’ valuable experience in ad- 
vertising, dealer co-operation and sales work 
with large advertiser of mechanical products in 
West (where now located). Strong copy-writer. 
Age 26. Want an opening in agency work—if 
you have it please address ‘‘B.R.,”’ Printers’ Ink. 


Idea Man 


Wants position with advertising manager or 
agency. Can write good, original copy, and is 
considered excellent correspondent. Employed 
at present, but can secure release at short notice. 
Address Box No. 64, care of Printers’ Ink, N. Y. 














UPERINTENDENT, thoroughly competent 
and experienced in mail-order house work; 
follow-up letters; correspondence; well edu- 
cated; indefatigable worker; knows how to get 
work out of employees, and keep down expenses; 
has had entire charge of big mail-order house for 
succes~ful Chicago mail-order man, and can fur- 
nish highest references. If you have opening 
for capable woman about 30 kindly address 
«H. B. W.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 
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FOR_HIRE 
BRAINS and EXPERIENCE 


I know a young man whose experi 
in handling difficult advertising and 
sales problems is unusually broad. For 
years he has held responsible positions 
with nationally known concerns. He jg 
now with one of the large agencies, 
He wants to change. His intimate in- 
side knowledge of advertising matters, 
his native ability and his rich fund of 
experience behind. your advertising ap- 
eee will ae it 100% effective, 
am that man, Write me about your 
work. “Q. E. D.,” 138382 McCormick 
Building, Chicago. 


As Pittsburgh Sales 
and Advertising Manager 


I am looking for a position that offers a broad 
opportunity to develop and increase the sales of 
some good business. Clean record; making 
good today ; earning good salary, but want better 
future. Three full years’ experience on the road 
together with three successful years of planning 
sales, getting up catalogs; booklets, writing ad- 
vertisements and sales letters has given me an 
excellent training to be of real value to some 
good concern in or near Pittsburgh. Want 
position on ‘‘make good”’ basis. Address 
“SALES,” 1207 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Shoe Advertising Manager 
or Assistant 


Some shoe manufacturer in Brockton or Boston 
is looking for just such a man as I am to take 
charge of his advertising, or to act as assistant 
to his advertising manager. For the past five 
years I have been (and am now) the right hand 
man to the advertising manager of probably the 
most widely advertised shoe in the United States. 
I am fitted to take charge of all kinds of pub- 
licity—newspaper, magazine, bill posting, cata- 
logs, window cards, window trimming, etc. I 
have a good reason for changing. My salary 
will not be large. I will gladly go into particu- 
lars in aninterview. Address Box 3610, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





M4 NHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 

Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 








PRINTING 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 

BOOKLET WORK, — Unusual facilities 
Sor large orders—monotype and Linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 


WINTHROP PRESS, 60 Murray St., N.Y 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GEE HARRIS. DIBBLE CO. tor PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
’ Phone 4383 Gramercy, 46 W. 24th St., New York. 
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- Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
- Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
t for one year. These statements are on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 
) 
Printers’ Ink’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 





to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 
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ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19:0, 
22,615. est advertising medium in Alabama. 

Montgomery, Advertiser, net average Feb, 
1911, 18,310 dy; 23, 194Sun. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


COLORADO 

Denver, 7imes. Second in circulation in the 
city. Daily average, July ist, 1910,-June 30, 
1911, 26,822. 

CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1909, 1,729; average for 1910, 7,801 

Meriden, Morning Record eo Republican. 
Daily aver. 1909, 7,739; 1910, 7,873. 

New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1910(sworn) 19,096 daily 2c.; Sunday, 14,753, sc. 

New London, Day, ev'g. AV. "10, 6,892. 1st 6 mos. 
"11, 7,096 ; double all other local papers combin'd. 

New Haven, Union. Largest paid circ. Av. 
Ist 6 mos.’11, 18,042 daily. Paper non-returnable. 

Norwalk, Roening Hour. Average circulation 
f agic, 3,627. Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Repudli: y A. A. 
A, regularly. 1910, Daily, nai: ra te 1,730. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily aver., 1st 6 mos. 1911—68,326 (@@). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metrorolis, Dy, '10, 18,701; Dec., 
"10, 14,669. E Katz Sp. A.A ,N.Y.and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


Kirt tk 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1910, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210,657, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 


other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
6" The absolute correctness 
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of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 
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tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 





Champaign, News. Leading paper in field 
Average year 1910, 6,154 

Joliet, Heraid, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending June 30, 1911, 8,220 

Peoria, Avening Star. Circuiation for 1910, 
21,143 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribume. Sworn average Sept., 
1911, 12,890. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily 
9,404. “Ali paid in advance." 
Des Moines, Register & Leader (av '10). 35,663. 
Evening Tribune, 19,103 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 64,766—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 
_ Dubuque, 7imes-Fourna:, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; >un. 11,426. 
Washington, ve. Journal. Oniy daily in 
county. 1,913 subscribers. All good people. 
Waterloo, Evening Courier, 93rd year; Av dy. 
sworn, Jan. I-July 1, '11, 7,998. Waterioo pop., 
27,000. 


Average igo, 


EKENTUCKY 

Lexington, Heraid. Average 10910, 6,919. 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.”’ 

Louisville, Courier Fourmal. Average 1910, 
daily, 22,204. Sunday, 46,249. 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evenmg daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1910, 9,319. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average tor 1910, daily 
199. 


Lewiston, Sua. Daily average first 6 mos. of 
1911, 56,662. Largest R. F. D. circulation. 

Portland, Evening Express. Averagetor loto, 
daily 16,936. Sunday 7elegram, 11,566. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. 
Company. 


News Publishing 
Average 1910, 83,405. For Sept. 
Tort, 82,045. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 

pany who will pay one hun- 
bred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
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‘ Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—Dec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 
1910, 8321,878—Dec. av., 380,717. 
Advertising | otals: 1910, 7,922,108 tinie0s 
Gain, 1910, 686,881 lines 

2,394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want"’ ad. Ihey are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, 1910. 


We We We we We He 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest Sept. of the 
Boston Post. Circulaticn averages: Daily Post, 
363,606, gain of 16,087 copies per day over 
Sept., 1910, Sunday Fost, 292.600, gain of 
27,866 copies per Sunday over Sept., 1910. 

Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1910 av. 8,643. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1909, 16,639; 1910, 16,662. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn’s family paper.” Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,768. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to June, 
*11,18,850. ‘I'he “‘Home” paper. Larg’st ev'g circ, 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigz-.’s only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1910, daily 
10,720; Sunday 11,619. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 28,118. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 108,260. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
foelet me is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Yournal, Dailyf | 
and Sunday (O@). In 1910 =| toKo) | 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,848. In 1910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655. 
Daily average circulation for 
September, 1911, evening only, 
79,074. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Sept., 1911, 81,867. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 

Ink Publishing Company. 
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CIRCULATION winneapolis, Tribune, W. }. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for year ending 
Dec. 31, 1910, 91,260. . Ave 
._— circulation of Sunday Tema 
ing Company for same period, 81,523. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1910, 126,109 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Denutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 for year ending Dec. 31, 1910 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern N.-J, 
9,455 average—Oct., I910, to September, torr. 


Camden, Post-Telegram. 9,433 sworn average 
for rgto. Camden's oldest and best daily. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Avening Times. 1c—’o7, 20,270; ‘08, 
21,326 ; 2c-—'oo, 19,062; '10, 19,288; 1st quarter, 
"11, 20,128. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1910, 17,769. It's the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn"’. Daily 
average for 9 months, 1911, 60,003. 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., 'I1o Sunday, 86,- 
737, daily, 46,284; Augquirer, evening, 32,278. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average fo 
1908, 94,038; 1909, 94,307, 1910, 94,232. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1910, 6,104. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Tc b ]@ @G lo be Largest high-class 

evening circulation. 
Daily average met cash sales, proven by A.A. A., 
July 1, 1910, to June 30, 1911, 103,388. For June, 
1911, 116,698. 


New York, The World. Actual av. 1910, Morn- 
ing, 362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1910, 6,710 ; last four mos. 1910, 6,187. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1010, 19,246. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 


Schenectady, Star. Average 6 mos. 1911, 
13,629. Sheffield Sp. Ag’cy, ‘I'ribune Bldg., N. Y. 


Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1910, 
(A. M , 6,102; P. M., 17,657) 22.769. Only 
paper in city which has permitted A.A.A 
examination, and made public thereport 
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Uties, National Electrical Contractor, mo 
Average for 1910, 2,625. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks, Vormanden. Norwegian weekly 
Actual average for 1910, 9,076, 


OHIO 
Bucyrus, Evening Telegraph. Daily average 
for 1910 1,783. Fournal, weekly, 976. 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1910: Daily ,87,125; Sunday, 114,044. 
For Sept., 1911, 99,398 daily; Sunday, 125,699. 








Y te . D'yav.,'10, 16,6 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoman. Ave. August, 1911, 
daily, 34,368; Sunday, 40,003. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, /imes, daily. 21,653 average, 
A larger guaranteed paid 


Sept., 1911. 

circulation than all other Erie papers 

combined, K. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 
Johnstown. The Democrat is THE clas- 
sified medium (circulating in a territory of over 


200,000) ;three to one as compared with its com- 
petitors. 


Johnstown, Tribune Average for 
12 mos. 1910, 18,228. Mar., 1911, 
14,383, Only evening paper in Johns- 
town. 


Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily “ress for Sept., 1911, 
$1,447; the Sunday Press, 168,011, 
Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1910, 12,396; May, ‘11, 12,691. 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

1910, 15,828. In its 37th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co. 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening; best me- 
dium of anthracite field for advertising purposes. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1910. 
18,767. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Hvexing /imes. Average circula- 
tion 9 mos. ending Apr. 30, '11, 20,088—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1910, 22,788 (O@). Sunday, 80,771 
(OO). Avening Bulletin, 48,323 aver- 
age Igi0 
Westerly, Datly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1910, 6,423. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Hvening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1910, 6,460. 
TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, year 1910, 11,861.. Onl 
El Paso paper examined by A. sh A. . 
VERMONT 
+ Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1910. 6,625. Examined by A.A.A. 
Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. .g10, 3,815. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A.A 
VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he See. Aver. Aug., 1911, 5,159, 
Sept., 's1,5,122. Largest circ. Only eve. paper. 
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WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times (@@) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle ~ 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its 1910 cir. of 
64,761 daily, 84 208 Sunday, ‘are 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 

. a of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7imes carried in 1910, 
12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 
by 2,701,286 lines. 

Tacoma, Ledger. 


Average year i910, daily, 


18,967 Sunday, 27,348. 
Tacoma, News. Average for year 1910, 
19,2132. 
WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
Sept., 1911, 8,981. Established over 40 years ago. 

Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, August, 
1911, daily 6,689; semi-weekly, 1,647. 

Madison, Stace Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for April, 1911, 7,147. 

Milwaukee, ‘he Evening Wis- 
comsim, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for first six months of 
1911, 44,000. Average daily sain 
over first six months cf '10, 3,823. 
Average daily circulation for June, 
1911, 46,438 copies. The Evening 

Wisconsin's circulation is a home circulation 
that counts, and without question enters more 
actual homesthan any other Milwaukee paper. 
Every leading local business house uses ‘‘fuil 
copy.” Every leading foreign advertiser uses 
Milwaukee’s popular home paper. Minimum 
rate § cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign 
Rep., 5024 Metropolitan Bldg . New York, Eddy 
& Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bidg., Chicago. 

Milwaukee, The Milwaukee 
— (eve.) Daily Av. circ. 
or 12 mos., 66,010. Daily circ. for 
month of Sept., ’11, 67,292. Daily 
gain over Sept., 1910, 4,588. Goes 
to over 60% of the Milwaukee 
homes. More city paid circ. than 

any two other Milwaukee papers combined. 
More city paid circ, than any other paper has 
total paid circ. More city paid circ. daily than 
the total paid of any Sunday paper. Fournai 
leads in both Classified and Display adver- 
tising. Rate 7c. per line flat. C. D. Bertolet, 
Mgr. Foreign, 1101-10 Boyce Bidg., Chicago; 
J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 

Racine, Vaily Journal. Sept., 1911, circula- 
tion, 6,692. Statement filed with A. A. A. 


T** WISCONSIN 
RICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for vear 





ended Dec. 31, 010, 61,827 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$4.20 an inch N ’. Office. 
41 Park Row. W.C. Richardson, Mgr 
MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 


erage for 1910, daily, 46,181; daily Aug., rgit, 
66,158; weekiy 1910, 26,446; Aug., 1911, 27,492. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Kates s6c. in- 


ONTARIO. CAN. 


Fort William, :arthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1910, 3,163. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 

Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
Sept., 1911, 105,177. Largest in Canada 

Montreal, Lu Putrie. Ave. 1910, daily—42,114; 

Sat., 66,610. Highest quality circulation. 
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The Want-Ad Mediums | 


This list is intended to contain the names of those publicati 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. [ae seamen at 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears, 


A large volume of 

















CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate Ic. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
T= Bvening aad Sunday Star, Washirgton, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the VPost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 


Te Chicago Bxaminer with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circulation and 210,667 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand in the West, 


INDIANA 
Ts Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
the leading ‘*WantAd” Medium of the State. 
Rate 1 cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
lished in the State. 


MAINE 
THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND “ 


f Wists Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


TH Roston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find ali good places listed in its adver- 
tising columne 


We te We ke WW 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1910 printed a total of 479,877 paid 
want ads; a gain of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 
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MIFNESOTA 


THe Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Wart Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 





CIRCULATI'N THE Tribune is the Leading 

= want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 


GUVAK newspaper, either Minneapolis 
r or St. Paul. Classified wants 
ia 4°) printed in Sept.,’1l, amounted 


PP ms rc lines. The number of 
» individual advertisements pub- 
pty lished was 87,888. Rates: 1 cent 

ss". @ word, cash with the order;— 
or 10cents a line, where charged. All advertising 
in the daily appears in both the morning and 
evening editions for the one charge. 


THE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday. The North-| O© 
west’s Greatest Want Ad Me- 


dium. No tree or cut-rate ad- 
vertisements and absolutely no 
questionable advertising accept- 
ed at any price. 


Eight cents 

per agate line it charged. Cash 

©O | order one cent a word, mini- 
mum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 


HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 

than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l6c. 





NEW YORE 


HE Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


THE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


OHIO 


Tu Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


fed Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 


paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7rébune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah. Idaho and Nevada. 
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© ©) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 








«Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality o1 their circulation,”’ 

















ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (OO). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
Ist 6 mos. 1911, 58,326 \OO.) 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “ Gold 
Mark"’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrier-Fournal (@®). Best paper 
in city; read by best people 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognizea organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries ot America (@@). 

Boston Avening 7ranscript (@@), established 
1 The only gold mark daily in poston, 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@@). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circuia- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more locai adver- 
tising, more ciassified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Zagie (Q@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 


Century Magasine (@@). There are a few 
peopie in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magasine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Journal (OO). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
the world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING Co, 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING Cu. 





Engineering News (OO). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 
the world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 











Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 17,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magasine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware De 

Specimen cop 

Agents Wanted. 


alers of the World. 
upon request. Subscription 
263 Broadway, New York City. 








New York Herald (Q@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions tne 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (©@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘Ihe Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (O@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 

The New York /%mes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York / ribune ( ), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the wozid, 
monthly, iliustrateé. §1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request, Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (Q@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desivable circulation distinctions. 
Sept., 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 81,447; 
Sunday, 168,011. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
deiivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (Q©), only morning 
paper among 600,000 pcople. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-Appeal (O@) :s the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 

ality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sosday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@Q@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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The Wise Man Always 
Plans Ahead 


This advertisement is addressed to anyone 
with space or service to sell to national 
advertisers. 


Have you completed your plans for increas- 
ing your business and your net profits dur- 
ing 1912? Many concerns increase their 
business, but at too great expense to make 
such increase profitable. 


PRINTERS’ INK offers anyone desiring 
an audience with national advertisers, a 
splendid opportunity of presenting his 
proposition every week at less than the cost 
of the average good solicitor. 


You advise advertisers to use display space. 
Why not follow the same advice you give 
others? 


Printers’ Ink Publishing. Company 
_ Twelve West Thirty-First Street, New York 
Chicago Boston St.Louis Atlanta Philadelphia Toronto Montreal 
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Cover all Alberta with two papers. The 
fastest growing province of the last great 
Canadian West offering the greatest market 
for well advertised goods. 


Edmonton Journal 


(EVENING) 
Central Alberta—The Journal’s Field—has had a record 


season in products and trade. 

The Journal gives the most complete news, hence, the 
best medium. 

The Journal carries more foreign, local and classified ad- 
vertising than any other paper in the field, and at a higher rate. 

The Journal’s circulation covers completely Edmonton and 
Strathcona, which cities will amalgamate as greater Edmonton 
on January Ist. 

The Journal is equipped with a modern Hoe press and 
can use mats. 

Detailed sworn statement of circulation showing disinbution 
furnished on application, examined by Association of American 
Advertisers. 


The Calgary Daily Herald 


(EVENING) 
Alberta’s Greatest Daily Paper 


Circulation over 15,000 copies daily, paid in advance and 
sworn to. Detailed statement on application. Examined by 
American Association of Advertisers. 

Alberta grows the finest wheat in the world. 

Alberta farmers are rich, they are the best buyers of well- 
advertised goods. 

The Herald is the most popular paper in Alberta, the most 
widely read in its district. 


The Herald and the Journal cover the Alberta field like a 
blanket. Your goods should be represented. Ask any recog- 
nized agency for rates and information or write us direct. 


The Journal Publishing Co. The Herald Publishing Co., Ltd. 


EDMONTON CALGARY 
CANADA 














